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By Jack Lonpon. 


“ No; honest, now, Bob, I’m sure I was born 
too late. The twentieth century ’s no place for 
me. If I’d had my way—” 

“You ’d have been born in the sixteenth,” I 
broke in, laughing, “ with Drake and Hawkins 
and Raleigh and the rest of the sea-kings.” 

“You ’re right!” Paul affirmed. He rolled 
over upon his back on the little after-deck, with 
a long sigh of dissatisfaction. 

It was a little past midnight, and, with the 
wind nearly astern, we were running down Lower 
San Francisco Bay to Bay Farm Island. Paul 
Fairfax and I went to the same school, lived next 
door to each other, and “chummed it” together. 
By saving money, by earning more, and by each 
of us foregoing a bicycle on his birthday, we 
had collected the purchase-price of the “ Mist,” 
a beamy twenty-eight-footer, sloop-rigged, with 
baby topsail and centerboard. Paul’s father 
was a yachtsman himself, and he had conducted 
the business for us, poking around, overhauling, 
sticking his penknife into the timbers, and test- 
ing the planks with the greatest care. In fact, 
it was on his schooner the “ Whim ” that Paul 
and I had picked up what we knew about boat- 
sailing, and now that the Mist was ours, we 
were hard at work adding to our knowledge. 

The Mist, being broad of beam, was comfort- 
able and roomy. A man could stand upright 
in the cabin, and what with the stove, cooking- 
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utensils, and bunks, we were good for trips in 
her of a week at a time. 
starting out on the first of such trips, and it was 


And we were just 


because it was the first trip that we were sailing 
Early in the evening we had beaten 
off the 


by night. 
out from Oakland, and we were now 
mouth of Alameda Creek, a large salt-water 
estuary which fills and empties San Leandro 
say. 

** Men lived in those days,” Paul said, so sud- 
denly as to startle me from my own thoughts. 
“In the days of the sea-kings, I mean,” he ex- 
plained. 

I said “ Oh!” sympathetically, and began to 
whistle “ Captain Kidd.” 

“ Now, I ’ve my ideas about things,” Paul 
“They talk about romance and ad- 
I 


We ’re too civilized. 


went on. 


venture and all that, but romance and 
We 


don’t have adventures in the twentieth century. 


say 


adventure are dead. 


We go to the circus —” 

“But—” I strove to interrupt, though he 
would not listen to me. 

* You look here, Bob,” he said. 
time you and I ’ve gone together what adven- 


“Tn all the 
tures have we had? ‘True, we were out in the 
hills once, and did n’t get back till late at night, 
and we were good and hungry, but we were n’t 
even lost. We knew all the 
It was only a case of walk. What I mean 


where we were 
time. 
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is, we ’ve never had to fight for our lives. Un- 
derstand? We ’ve never had a pistol fired at 
us, Or a cannon, or a sword waving over our 
heads, or — or anything. 

“You ’d better slack away three or four feet 
of that main-sheet,” he said in a hopeless sort 
of way, as though it did not matter much. any- 
way. “The wind ’s still veering around. 

“ Why, in the old times the sea was one con- 
stant glorious adventure,” he continued. “A 
boy left school and became a midshipman, and 
in a few weeks was cruising after Spanish gal- 
leons or locking yard-arms with a French priva- 
teer, or — doing lots of things.” 

“ Well,— there ave adventures to-day,” I ob- 
jected. 

But Paul went on as though I had not 
spoken: 

“And to-day we go from school to high 
school, and from high school to college, and 
then we go into the office or become doctors 
and things, and the only adventures we know 
about are the ones we read in books. Why, 


just as sure as I ’m sitting here on the stern of 


the sloop Mist, just so sure am I that we 
would n’t know what to do if a real adven- 
ture came along. Now, would we?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” I answered non-com- 
mittally. 

“Well, you would n’t be a coward, would 
you ?” he demanded. 

I was sure I would n’t, and said so. 

“ But you don’t have to be a coward to lose 
your head, do you?” 

I agreed that brave men might get excited. 

“ Well, then,” Paul summed up, with a note 
of regret in his voice, “the chances are that 
we ‘d spoil the adventure. So it ’s a shame, 
and that ’s all I can say about it.” 

“The adventure has n’t come yet,” I an- 
swered, not caring to see him down in the 
mouth over nothing. You Paul 
peculiar fellow in some things, and I knew him 
pretty well. He read a good deal, and had a 
quick imagination, and once in a while he ’d 
get into moods like this one. So I said, “ The 
adventure has n’t come yet, so there ’s no use 
worrying about its being spoiled. For all we 
know, it might turn out splendidly.” 

Paul did n’t say anything for some time, and 


see, was a 
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I was thinking he was out of the mood, when 
he spoke up suddenly : 

“ Just imagine, Bob Kellogg, as we ’re sailing 
along now, just as we are, and never mind what 
for, that a boat should bear down upon us with 
armed men in it, what would you do to repel 
boarders? Think you could rise to it?” 

“What would you do?” I asked pointedly. 
“ Remember, we have n’t even a single shot- 
gun aboard.” 

“You would surrender, then?” he demanded 
angrily. “ But suppose they were going to kill 
you?” 

“T’m not saying what I ’d do,” I answered 
stiffly, beginning to get a little angry myself. 
“T’m asking what you ’d do, without weapons 
of any sort ?” 

“T ’d find something, 
shortly, I thought. 

I began to chuckle. 
would n’t be spoiled, would it ? 
been talking rubbish.” 

Paul struck a match, looked at his watch, and 
remarked that it was nearly one o’clock —a 
way he had when the argument went against 
him. Besides, this was the nearest we ever 
came to quarreling now, though our share of 
squabbles had fallen to us in the earlier days of 
our friendship. I had just seen a little white 
light ahead when Paul spoke again. 

“ Anchor-light,” he said. “ Funny place for 
people to drop the hook. It may be a scow- 
schooner with a dinky astern, so you ’d better 


” he replied — rather 
“Then the adventure 
And you ’ve 


go wide.” 

I eased the Mist several points, and, the wind 
puffing up, we went plowing along at a pretty 
fair speed, passing the light so wide that we 
could not make out what manner of craft it 
marked. Suddenly the Mist slacked up in a 
slow and easy way, as though running upon 
soft mud. We were both startled. The wind 
was blowing stronger than ever, and yet we were 
almost at a standstill. 

“ Mud-flats out here! 
thing !” 

So Paul exclaimed with a snort of unbelief, 


Never heard of sucha 


and, seizing an oar, shoved it down over the 
And straight down it went till the water 
There was no bottom! Then 
The wind was whistling 


side. 
wet his hand. 
we were dumfounded. 
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by. and still the Mist was moving ahead at a 
snail's pace. There seemed something dead 
about her, and it was all I could doat the tiller 
to keep her from swinging up into the wind. 
“Listen!” I laid my hand on Paul’s arm. 
We could hear the sound of rowlocks, and saw 
the little white light bobbing up and down and 
“There ’s your armed 
‘** Beat the crew to 


now very close to us. 
boat,” I whispered in fun. 
quarters and stand by to repel boarders!” 

We both laughed, and were still laughing 
when a wild scream of rage came out of the 
darkness, and the approaching boat shot 
under our stern. By the light of the | 
lantern it carried we could see the 
two men in itdistinctly. They 
were foreign-looking fellows 
with sun-bronzed faces, 
and with knitted 
tam -o’-shanters 
perched  sea- 
man fashion 
ontheir heads. 
Bright-colored 
woolen sashes 
were around 
their waists, 
and long sea- 
boots covered 
their legs. I 
remember yet 
the cold chill 
which passed 
along my back- 
bone as I 
noted the tiny 
gold ear-rings 
in the ears of 
one. For all the world they 
were like pirates stepped out 
of the pages of romance. And, to make the pic- 
ture complete, their faces were distorted with 
anger, and each flourished a long knife. They 
were both shouting, in high-pitched voices, some 
foreign jargon we could not understand. 

One of them, the smaller of the two, and if 
anything the more vicious-looking, put his hands 
on the rail of the Mist and started to come 
aboard. Quick as a flash Paul placed the end 
of the oar against the man’s chest and shoved 
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him back into his boat. He fell in a heap, but 
scrambled to his feet, waving the knife and 
shrieking : 

“ You break-a my net-a! 
net-a!” 

And he held forth in the jargon again, his 
companion joining him, and both preparing to 
make another dash to come aboard the Mist. 


You break-a my 















** PAUL’S FATHER WAS A YACHTSMAN HIMSELI 
(SEE PAGE 675.) 


“They ’re Italian fishermen,” I cried, the 
facts of the case breaking in upon me. “ We've 
run over their smelt-net, and it ’s slipped along 
the keel and fouled our rudder. We ‘re an- 
chored to it.” 

“Yes, and they ‘re murderous chaps, too,” 
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Paul said, sparring at them with the oar to make 
them keep their distance. 

“Say, you fellows!” he called to them. 
“ Give us a chance and we ’ll get it clear for 


“MOMENT BY MOMENT THEY CAME CLOSER.” 


you! We did n’t know your net was there. We 
did n’t mean to do it, you know!” 
“You won’t lose anything!” I added. 
“We'll pay the damages! 
But they could not understand what we were 


” 


saying, or did not care to understand. 
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“You break-a my net-a! You break-a my 
net-a!” the smaller man, the one with the ear- 
rings, screamed back, making furious gestures, 
“T fix-a you! You-a see, I fix-a you!” 

This time, when Pau] 
thrust him back, he seized 
the oar in his hands, and 
his companion jumped 
aboard. I put my back 
against the tiller, and no 
sooner had he landed, 
and before he had caught 
his balance, than I met 
him with another oar, 
and he fell heavily back- 
ward into the boat. It 
was getting serious, and 
when he arose and 
caught my oar, and | 
realized his strength, | 
confess that I felt a 
goodly tinge of fear. 
But though he _ was 
stronger than I, instead 
of dragging me over- 
board when he wrenched 
on the oar, he merely 
pulled his boat in closer; 
and when I shoved, the 
boat was forced away. 
Besides, the knife, still 
in his right hand, made 
him awkward and some- 
what counterbalanced 
the advantage his supe- 
rior strength gave him. 
Paul and his enemy 
were in the same situa- 
tion—a sort of dead- 
lock, which continued 
for several seconds, but 
which could not last. 
Several times I shouted 
that we would pay for 
whatever damage their net had suffered, but 
my words seemed to be without effect. 

Then my man began to tuck the oar under 
his arm, and to come up along it, slowly, hand 
over hand. The small man did the same with 
Paul. Moment by moment they came closer. 
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and closer, and we knew that the end was only 
a question of time. 

“Hard up, Bob!” Paul called softly to me. 

[ gave him a quick glance, and caught an 
instant’s glimpse of what I took to bea very pale 
face and a very set jaw. 

“Oh, Bob,” he pleaded, “ hard up your helm! 
Hard up your helm, Bob!” 

And his meaning dawned upon me. Still 
holding to my end of the oar, I shoved the tiller 
over with my back, and even bent my body to 
keep it over. As it was the Mist was nearly 
dead before the wind, and this manceuver was 
bound to force her to jibe her mainsail from one 
side to the other. I could tell by the “ feel” 
when the wind spilled out of the canvas and the 
boom tilted up. Paul’s man had now gained a 
footing on the little deck, and my man was just 
scrambling up. 

“Look out 
she comes!” 

Both he and I let go the oars and tumbled 
into the cockpit. The next instant the big 
boom and the heavy blocks swept over our 


!” T shouted to Paul. “ Here 


heads, the main-sheet whipping past like a 
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great coiling snake and the Mist heeling over 
with a violent jar. Both men had jumped for 
it, but in some way the little man either got his 
knife-hand jammed or fell upon it, for the first 
sight we caught of him, he was standing in his 
boat, his bleeding fingers clasped close between 
his knees and his face all twisted with pain and 
helpless rage. 

“Now ’s our chance!” Paul whispered. 
“Over with you!” 

And on either side of the rudder we lowered 
ourselves into the water, pressing the net down 
with our feet, till, with a jerk, it went clear. Then 
it was up and in, Paul at the main-sheet and | 
at the tilier, the Mist plunging ahead with free- 
dom in her motion, and the little white light 
astern growing small and smaller. 

“ Now that you ’ve had your adventure, do 
you feel any better ?” I remember asking when 
we had changed our clothes and were sitting dry 
and comfortable again in the cockpit. 

“Well, if I don’t have the nightmare for a 
— Paul paused and puckered 


week to come” 
his brows in judicial fashion — “it will be be- 


”? 


cause I can’t sleep, that ’s one thing sure! 
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By CHARLES L. BRISTOL. 


HE clear, limpid waters that surround Bermud 
and the West Indies lie above coral reefs covered 
with plants and animals, many of which are bril- 


liant in color as a rainbow. They look like glimpses 
of fairyland, and as your eye wanders from one won- 
der to another you catch yourself striving to peek just 
around some corner into a strange nook, half hoping 
to see a bevy of mermen and mermaids sporting and 
playing within the crannies. Here is a patch of pale- 
green sea-lettuce; there a group of great purple sea- 
fans; yonder some golden corals standing out like a 
shelf or branching like a tree; while among them all 
swim lovely fishes that take the place of the fairies that 
should dwell in this magic land and fascinate you by 
their gorgeous colors and their graceful, wavy motions. 
There is a great green “ parrot-fish,” as brilliant in 
color as his namesake the bird, showing himself boldly, 
and swimming along slowly, secure from any assault. 
His scales are green as the fresh grass of springtime, 
and each one is bordered by a pale-brown line. His fins 
are pink, and the end of the tail is banded with near]; 
every color of the rainbow. He is showy, but this 
showiness serves him a good purpose. His flesh is 
bitter and poisonous to man, and probably so to other 
fishes as well, and they let him well alone, for they can 
recognize him afar off, thanks to his gaudy dress. 
Underneath the parrot, lying on the bottom, is a 
‘pink hind.” You notice him, and as the parrot passes 
over him he suddenly changes to bright scarlet, and as 
quickly resumes his former faint color. Had the par- 
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rot been looking for his dinner, and thought 
the hind would make a good first course, this 
sudden change of color might have scared him 
off, just as the sudden bristling of a cat makes 
a dog change his mind. When the hind is dis- 
turbed at night he gives out flashes of light to 
startle the intruder and send him away in a 
fright. 

In a crack in the rocks, half hidden by the 


seaweeds, you may spy a “speckled moray.” 
He looks like one of our common eels, except 
that his dark-green body is flecked with bright- 
yellow spots, so that he is a handsome fellow. 


His name comes from the Latin murena, an 
eel, and he has a famous relative—the “ great 
green moray ”—that grows to the length of eight 
feet. The green moray lurks among the cav- 
erns and crevices of the outer reefs in the deeper 
waters, darting out upon his prey with great 
speed. The wealthy Romans of ancient times, 
who had villas on the sea-shore, esteemed the 
flesh of the green moray as a dainty food, and 
they constructed great pools in which to con- 
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fine them while they fattened them for the 
table. Pliny relates that a certain man named 
Hirtius provided six thousand dishes of moray 


flesh for his friends at €zsar’s triumph. One 


SPECKLED MORAY 


Crassus was so fond of a great moray which he 
had in his tank that he decked it with golden 
ornaments, and actually wept when it died. 
These epicures fed them on chickens or pigs 
or sheep or other food in their rivalry to pro- 
duce a new flavor. The ferocity of the morays 
was well known then, for we find allusions to 
threats to throw disobedient slaves into their 
pools. 

Swimming out boldly like the parrots are the 
most attractive of all the bright tropical fishes— 
the “angels.” They are easily distinguished by 
long streamers of golden yellow and a beautiful 
blue stripe along the back. They are graceful, 
too, swimming now on one side, poising them- 
selves in the surging water at the top of the 
reef, or now sliding out of sight into some 
crevice of the rocks as if by magic. But they 
are angelic only in appearance. They pester 
other fishes continually by nibbling at them, 
and if they set out to fight, they usually win. 
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They are armed for fighting with a long, sharp 
spine on each gill-cover, and with it they inflict 
ugly wounds on their opponents. 

The “ladyfish” may be seen sometimes lazily 
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Park, at the southern end of the island of 
Manhattan, within easy reach of all the ferries 
and the The buildin 
which was built for a fort, a little less than a 


elevated railroads. 








THE ANGEL-FISH. 


lounging about among the corals and gorgonias 
of the sea-gardens, his body bent so as to ap- 
pear hunchbacked, but always on the alert to 
pursue and capture his prey. The Bermuda 
fishermen call this fish the “Spanish hogfish,” 
and when asked why they give it that name 
they reply: “‘ Why, sir, you see it lazes around 
just like a hog, and it carries the Spanish colors.” 

The reason is good, for the fish is brownish 
red from his head to the middle of his body, 
and from there to the end of his tail a bright 
yellow. 

It is not necessary to go to Cuba or Porto 
Rico or to Bermuda to beautiful 
fishes, for the city of New York has established 
an aquarium on a grand scale, where all of 


see these 


those described and a multitude of others may 
be seen without cost on any day between nine 
and four o’clock. It is situated in Battery 


hundred years ago, is circular in form, and as 
you enter, the whole arrangement of the exhibit 
is plainly seen. On the floor are six large 
pools ranged around a larger central pool, and 
in the walls are the tanks, whose fronts appear 
like so many beautiful living pictures. The 
thick plate-glass of these tanks is so clean and 
clear that it is invisible, and one feels, as he 
looks into them, that he is walking about in the 
submarine world. On the main floor there are 
thirty-six of these tanks, and in the gallery 
floor above are fifty-six more, making in all, 
with the pools, the largest aquarium yet con- 
structed anywhere. 

The pools on the floor receive the large 
water animals, such as sharks, seals, whales, 
and sturgeons. It would be hard to say which 
pool is the most interesting. The common 


harbor-seal “‘ Nelly ” and her small companion 
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THE MOONFISH. 

“ Babe” are, perhaps, the greatest favorites. 
Nelly has lived in the Aquarium for more than 
five years, while Babe was procured 
about two years and a half ago, when it 
was no larger than a pug-dog. It was 
brought up on milk until it was large 
enough to eat fish, and now it has grown 
to be quite a chunky, jolly little fellow. 
When you stand by their pool and see 
Nelly rise out of the water, stand on her 
hind flippers, and gaze at you with her 
soft, large eyes, you can readily under- 
stand how in the past sailors came home 
and told the wandering landsmen that 
they had seen mermaids—sea-maids. 

In another pool is another kind of seal, 

the West Indian seal,—three or four 
He has become a 
He has dis- 


times larger than Nelly. 
practical joker in his captivity. 





THE GREEN PARROT-FISH. 





covered that he can squirt a stream of water 
from between his lips with considerable preci- 
sion of aim. 
and barks until he has collected a number of 


He stands on his hind flippers 


people about the pool; then he squirts a mouth- 
ful of water into the faces of the spectators, 
and throws himself back into the water with 
the air of a naughty boy who knows he has 
been bad and rejoices in his mischief. 

In another pool, along with some sturgeons, 
are some large and curious-looking fishes—the 
anglers. This fish is almost flat, with broad 
fins and a wide, flat head that makes up nearly 
three fourths of the bulk. It is reddish brown 
in color, and mottled so as to resemble the 
common rockweed of the ocean, and all along 
the edge of the body the skin grows out so as 


THE SPOTTED HIND 


to make a ragged fringe. Its mouth is a huge 
affair, so large and cavernous that a fish of 
medium size could easily take in a large pie at 
a gulp. On the end of its nose are two or 
three long spines, and on the tips of these are 
little tassels of flesh. The name “angler” was 
given to the fish because it half buries itself on 
the bottom among the weeds so that it is con- 
cealed, then plays the little tassels in the water 
before its mouth to lure the unsuspecting fishes 
near enough to engulf them in its capacious 
maw. Here is a veritable fisherman fish! It 
lives along our Atlantic coast in somewhat deep 
water, and may grow to reach a large size. 
There are other fishes that angle for their din- 
ner, and one in the Mediterranean Sea, the 
‘star-gazer,” runs a long, worm-like tongue 
out of its mouth, which it wiggles and twists 
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like a worm. The little fishes rush greedily to 
seize it, only to find that they have run into a 
trap from which there is no escape. 

The wall-tanks on the right side as you enter 
are devoted to fresh-water specimens, and those 
on the left to salt-water specimens. Among 
the fresh-water fishes are many that are familiar 
to every boy who has wet a hook. Here are 
bullheads, ‘‘ punkin-seeds,” yellow perch, pick- 
erel, suckers, several kinds of bass, and a large 
display of the royal family of the lakes, streams, 
and brooks—the trout family. 

On the salt-water side may be seen the 
beautiful tropical fishes from Bermuda, and 
many more kinds besides. One tank is filled 
with lobsters, blue crabs, spider-crabs, horse- 
shoe-crabs, and others. Here are some sand- 
sharks with sullen, ferocious looks, and along 
with them are the pilot-fish that swim around 
with the sharks just as they do in the ocean, 
expecting to gather up the crumbs of the sharks’ 
next meal. The “moonfish,” in another tank, 
is, perhaps, the weirdest of all the fishes in 
the Aquarium. It looks as if made of bur- 
nished silver. The body is thin from side to side, 
but wide from top to bottom, and the long 
fins reach above and below like wands. 

Among the warm-water fishes that make their 
way up along the coast during August and Sep- 
tember is one known as the “ cavally,” or cre- 
vallé. It belongs to the mackerel family, and is 
found in both the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 
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It has a blunt head and a short tail, and js 
bright golden in color. It is excessively timid 
and never becomes wonted to a life of captivity. 
These fish swim about in a bunch, and are « om 
The night watchmen have 


? 


stantly in motion. 
often tried to come upon them stealthily to 
see if they are ever quiet, but so far they have 
been found circling as in the daytime. One day 
some thoughtless person flung a handkerchief at 
the glass front of the tank, and that night every 
cavally was dead from fright. 
from the Spanish caéadllo, a horse. 


Its name comes 
On our 
coast it has gained the name of horse-mackerel. 

I have not attempted to mention most of 
the interesting aquatic animals, nor even all 
the rarest and most peculiar. A list would re- 
quire a good-sized book, for there are more 
than two hundred and fifty different kinds on 
exhibition. There is, however, one feature of 
the exhibit that must be mentioned. 
and other aquatic animals have been collected 


The fishes 


from a very wide geographical range—from the 
Great Lakes, the Mississippi Valley, the West 
Indies, the rivers of Maine, and the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. No other aquarium pretends to 
collect fishes beyond a few miles from its doors, 
while here distance is no barrier to the exhibi- 
tion of a beautiful or interesting specimen. 
The daily attendance is the best measure of 
the success and popularity of the Aquarium, 
and that has averaged five thousand for sev- 
eral months, without any unusual attraction. 

















By MEREDITH NUGENT. 


Ir was a glorious day. The breakers boom- 


ing across the Sculpin Shoals wore the whitest 


of whitecaps; the cloudlets swept through the 
sky in a golden chase, while the waters which 


hurled themselves against the weed-clothed 
foundations of Hunter’s Head thundered and 
flung far the jeweled spray, as if in restless im- 
patience for the contest to begin. 

“ They ‘re off!” suddenly shouted a group of 
excited boys and girls on Knowlton’s Point; 
and by the time I had climbed to that same 
vantage-ground, the long-looked-for struggle 
was well under way. 

Now, of all the boat races that I ’ve ever 
seen this was the queerest, and even to-day I 


TWO PHOTOGRAPHS SHOWING THE BOATS UNDER WAY. 


am unable to tell you whether it was a sailing 
match or otherwise. To besure, the contesting 
boats were moved by the wind; yet, on their 
outward journey at least, they did not sail with 
the wind on any point; instead, they sailed 
directly against it! And who ever heard of a 
sail-boat sailing against the wind? No; clearly 
these could not be classed with sail-boats at all, 
if but for this one reason alone; and then, too, 
about a foot in front of each bow the water 
was churned into foam by a small propeller, 
which whizzed around as if for dear life. “ Why, 
they were propeller-boats!”’ the majority of you 
will say; but did any of you ever hear of pro- 
peller-boats going by wind-power? On the 


THE FIRST PICTURE SHOWS THE REVOLVING WHEEL AS A BLUR, 


AND IN THE SECOND ARE SEEN THE WAVES MADE BY THE PROPELLER. 
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other hand, I ’ll admit Sir Thomas Lipton him- 
self would be astonished to hear of sail-boats 
going by propeller-power. Perhaps some of 
the bright boys and girls who solve the puzzles 
in St. NicHoLas will be this 
problem, and decide whether this might fairly 
be called a sailing race or not. 
But to return to the race itself. 
had now freshened to half a gale; yet, instead 
of the little boats being blown shoreward, as 


able to solve 


The wind 


one might naturally have expected, the obsti- 
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speed. 


back, the more they forged ahead against it! 
Soon, when the sounds of cheers and fish- 
horns announced that the leader had started 
for home, there was another surprise. It was 
not because she had turned the stake-boat first, 
for in fact she had n’t turned at all, but was 
returning in her own novel fashion—which 
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‘RIGHT IN THE WIND’'S EYE.” J 


was backward, and entirely of her own ac- 
cord. The surprise was that the sails, which 
up to this time had whizzed round and round 
ever so rapidly, had suddenly ceased to revolve 
at all, so that the propeller-boat of a moment 
ago was transformed into a sail-boat in every 
sense of the word. Now, in place of resolutely 
bucking against wind and wave, she joined 
forces with them, and fairly flew over the ruffled 
seas. Onward she came, amid a Babel of noise, 
right into the rocky cove at my feet, where | 
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BREEZE AT GREATER SPEED, 
at once clambered down to see what manner 
of craft she was. When, a few minutes later, 
the victor was slowly drawn from the water, I 
carefully noted her simplicity of construction ; 
and in order that every boy reader of Sr. 
NICHOLAS may make one just like her, I have 
appended the following detailed instructions. 
HOW TO MAKE THE BOAT. 

TAKE a piece of board two feet long, eight inches 

wide, and one inch thick, and draw a pencil line along 


its entire length, and in the center. On this line, an 
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inch from one end, bore a hole three eighths of an inch 





q in diameter nearly through the board. Half an inch 
d from the other end, and on same pencil line, put in a 
e de » screw-eye that has an inside diameter of three 
t eighths of an inch, and then cut your board into the 
f shape of the boat as shown in illustration. 

) Now take a stick nine inches long and half an inch 
y sa , and put a screw-eye— same size and kind as one 
d 

d 





‘ THE BOAT, 


THREE FEET THREE INCHES THE FLAG IS AT THE 


mentioned previously—into one end of it. 
other end of this stick so that it will fit tightly into the hole 


Shape the 


already made in the boat, and then round it off so as to 
make it slightly thinner at top than at bottom. The 
shaft is a straight cylindrical stick thirty-nine inches 
long, three eighths of an inch in diameter in the middle, 
and tapering slightly toward each end. On one end 
fasten with plenty of sealing-wax six delicate sticks 
each seven and three quarter inches in length, tak- 
ing care to set them all evenly and at the same distance 
apart. 

Now pass the shaft through the screw-eyes until it pro- 
Hold in this 
osition, and then, while slowly turning it, put sealing- 


cts one foot beyond the bow of the boat. 


wax around it, each side of the forward screw-eye. These 





sealing-wax shoulders (if I may call them such) should 


be perfectly smooth and a quarter of an inch apart. (See 
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picture.) After this take six pieces of stiff writing-paper 
six inches long and four and a half inches wide, and cut 
each into the shape shown in the diagram of the wind- 
mill ; fasten these to the spokes with sealing-wax at exact 
angle, as shown in the picture of the boat. 

The blades of the screw are made of three thin pieces 
of wood, each three and a half inches by two inches, with 


edges sharpened. Place the blades—with sealing-wax — 











LENGTH, 
PROW, 


DIAGRAM OF THE WINDMILL 

in the shaft at equal distances apart, and at the same angle 
as the papers on the windmill. The two little upright 
sticks which support the spool are one inch and a quarter 
high, two inches apart, and fastened with sealing-wax to 
the bottom of the boat, six inches from the stern. After- 
ward burn holes through these supports with a heated 
hat-pin. 

Tie the end of the stout cotton to an empty spool, and 
wind this spool with as much thread as it will carry; then 
thrust a hat-pin through the supports and the spool, as 
shown in the picture, and fasten the loose end of the 
cotton to the shaft. On starting the boat, point it directly 
toward the wind, when the little screw will at once begin 
revolving rapidly. As soon as the thread is all unwound 
from the spool the windmill will cease to revolve, and 
the craft will sail gallantly back to the shore from which 


she was started. 


-GO-ROUND. 





ViIRNA Woops. 


THE world, the world is a merry-go-round ; 
And all the people we see are bound 
On a daily trip that is never done, 

And a yearly journey around the sun. 
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“JACK DANCED A JUBILANT WAR-DANCE ALL AROUND THE ROOM, WAVING THE DUST-BRUSH.’ 


CHapTerR I. letter. It contained a note, and another letter 
in an unsealedenvelope ; and heran hiseager eyes 

JACK CLEARS THE WAY. ; ' 
over the note, and then went dashing down the 
He had paused in the post-office door long street, joyously waving that inclosed letter. If 
enough to tear open, with trembling fingers, a he were making undignified haste, what did it 
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matter? For everybody in Roseville had 
known him from his babyhood, and Mrs, Al- 
dridge and Ethel knew him best of all. 

He burst in at the open door of Mrs. AI- 
dridge’s kitchen, his hat on the back of his 
head, his eyes shining. Mrs. Aldridge, placidly 
sewing at the window, looked up with a ques- 
tioning smile. It had been a good number 
of years, now, since she began making a pet 
of motherless Jack Carson, whose grandfather 
lived in the big house on the hill. 

“What is it, Jack?” she asked. 

“Oh, Mrs. Aldridge, such good fortune!” he 
cried. ‘Where is Ethel? Come here, Ethel; it’s 
about you. Did n’t I tell you that I would be the 
cause of your making your fortune some day? ” 

And he took off his hat with a mock-heroic 
flourish, and set it on the head of the girl who 
had come in and stood waiting, dust-brush in 
hand. Then he sat down and prepared to give 
Mrs. Aldridge the letter, but at the last minute 
he held it back. 

“T ’ve often told you,” he said with an in- 
genuous blush, “that I ’m ‘ first-class friends’ 
with Mrs. Fairfax of Bellmont College—and 
I ’ve mentioned Ethel to her—and told her 
about you—”’ 

After which, finding that he was not making 
a very lucid explanation, he gave the letter to 
the astonished lady at the window, and she 
read it aloud: 

‘* BELLMONT COLLEGE, SPRINGFIELD, 
** August 9. 

‘My pEAR Mrs. ALDRIDGE: Through my young 
friend Jack Carson I have heard of your daughter—of 
her capacity for learning, and of your ambitions for her. 
I appreciate the fact that you are unable to give her the 
advantages she should have. My own education was 
gained through the kindness of others, and it has been 
my pleasure to pass that kindness on to certain bright 
and promising girls, who will, I hope, continue the 
work begun by those who educated me. If you are 
willing to trust your daughter to my care, I will receive 
her as a boarding pupil; and unless she speaks of it 
herself no one will ever know that she is not received 
on the same terms as the others. 

** Faithfully yours, 
‘* LaurA E. FAIRFAX, 
‘* President Bellmont College.’ 


’ 


Mrs. Aldridge had turned pale before the 
letter was finished, and her voice had failed so 
that she could scarcely read. Jack barely 
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waited for the concluding words to dance a 
jubilant war-dance all around the room, waving 
the dust-brush, which he had snatched from 
Ethel for that purpose. 

“Now isn’t that great?” he cried with boy- 
ish delight. ‘That ’s the chance of your life- 
time, Ethel. Mrs. Fairfax is a regular trump, 
if ever there was one; and there ’s a great 
schoolful of bright girls. I say, Ethel, you ’ll 
carry off all the honors, for nine tenths of those 
girls are rich and don’t think it necessary to 
study.” 

Ethel had forgotten that Jack’s hat was still 
perched sidewise on her brown curls. She 
was standing still, with eager, parted lips and 
shining eyes. 

“T shall have to get any amount of new 
clothes,” “ And how am I 
to get them?” 

“Oh, nothing of the kind,” said Jack, with 
a boy’s reckless disregard of clothes. “ They 
wear a uniform at Bellmont—a—a kind of 
a blue sort of jacket and—and everything; 
all the girls just alike, you know—and it is n’t 
anything to make, Mrs. Aldridge. I could 
almost make it myself, I ’ve—I ’ve looked 
at it so much. You know, sometimes they go 
walking past our campus,” he added, with a 
demure twinkle in his eyes. “ And then, once 
a month they hold receptions.” 

“ Oh, Ethel, you're going to have a chance! 
You ’re going to have a chance!” murmured 
the mother, looking straight before her with 
quivering lips; and Jack knew she had not 
heard a word of his merry chatter. 

“Oh, I know you can’t get used to the 
thought of this in ten minutes,” he said cheerily. 
“T ’ve been working up to it by degrees ever 
so long, so I can hold myself down, now that 
I ‘ll go home and write to 


she said absently. 





it ’s happened. 
Mrs. Fairfax now, and of course you ’ll both 
write. And say, Ethel, just tell her that you ’ve 
known Jack Carson all his life, and that he ’s 
the finest boy she ’s ever likely to meet.” 

He dodged the flying dust-brush which she 
had just rescued from him, and ran out of the 
door, light of heart and of foot. He had made 
a way for the brightest and most popular girl 
in Roseville to gain the thorough education for 
which she had longed. There was nothing 
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meritorious in his having done so, he would 
have said, simply because it was the only natu- 
ral thing todo. He and Ethel had been com- 
panions and friends from the mud-pie stage 
up to the present. When he was sent to the 
university at Springfield, a year before, it had 
seemed hard to him that Ethel must stay behind 
with no advantages and no hopes for the future 
beyond teaching some petty country school. 
His generous praise of her and of Mrs. Aldridge 
had led to this morning's triumph. No wonder 
that the tune Jack whistled proclaimed to his 
grandfather, long before he reached home, that 
he was in a merry mood. 

The letters were duly written, and Ethel, in 
feverish haste, started to the post-office. The 
next train for Springfield would not pass through 
Roseville until that afternoon, but she could 
not wait. She was wild with excitement, and 
a new fire burned in her eyes and crimsoned her 
cheeks. This morning, only an hour or two 
ago, she had been sweeping and dusting, with 
no prospect before her but the same old hum- 
drum tasks every morning of her life. Now it 
was as though Aladdin had rubbed his lamp, 
and what might not come to pass? Her hori- 
zon was suddenly filled with visions of white 
graduating-robes, and scenes of triumph, and 
gay, flitting figures that were all like herself, 
and all happy as the day was long. She and 
her mother would have a sweet little cottage 
somewhere; and her mother would wear a black 
dress and a filmy white handkerchief folded 
across her breast, and would sit and read all 
day, with gold-rimmed glasses instead of those 
homely old steel ones; and there would be a 
servant to do the work—that wretched house- 
work, which Ethel detested with all her heart. 
She smiled and held up her head triumphantly 
at the very thought of it—and turning a corner 
just then, almost ran against Josie Barnes, whom 
she did not like. Not that she had anything 
against Josie Barnes, but they had been class- 
mates and rivals in the village school from the 
first grade up; and then, Josie had an exas- 
perating way of saying things. 

“Mercy, Ethel! You look feverish!” said 
Josie, now. ‘ Been over the stove too long this 
hot morning? I ’m just going down to your 
house to get your motherto make my new dress.” 
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“Tt will not be worth while to go, I am 
sure,” said Ethel, with dignity, intensely irri. 
tated and willing to triumph a little. “J am 
going away to school on the first, and m 
will be very busy sewing for me.” 

It delighted her to see Josie’s start of su 
prise and incredulous stare, and she added 


ima 


.. 


complacently : 

“T am going to Bellmont College to finish 
my course.” 

‘“My! but you are coming up!” 
Josie, too astonished to be other than down- 
right and disagreeable. ‘ Bellmont ’s awfully 
expensive. I should n’t think your mother 
could afford it.” 

For one swift moment an awful choice flashed 
before Ethel’s vision. Should she tell Josie the 
truth, and have her bruit it abroad among all 
her friends? No doubt she would tell it in the 
least favorable way; perhaps she would.even 
say that “ Ethel Aldridge was a charity student 
at Bellmont.” Her very soul sickened at the 
thought, and with a sudden access of color she 


exclaimed 


replied : 

“‘ At any rate, my mother thinks she can.” 

And with a curt good-by she went on her 
way to the post-office. 

Most things in our lives have their begin- 
nings, and Ethel was wholly unconscious that 
this brief conversation was to be the beginning 
of many strange things. 

“T ’ll stop on the way home and tell Maud 
Andrews all about it,” she said to herself, in 
excuse for the little something in her conscience 
that troubled her. 

But there were some purchases to make for 
her mother, because the sewing must begin at 
once, and she was delayed about them an hour 
or two. When she opened the gate at Maud’s 
home at last, Maud came flying out to meet her. 

“Oh, Ethel, Josie stopped and told us,” she 
cried. ‘And. is n’t it good luck? I ’m just 
as glad as though it had happened to me!” 

And while Maud chattered, there was Mrs. 
Andrews in the door, holding out both hands 
and ready to hug Ethel with delight. 

Well, she would tell them about it after 
a while. 

“ You know, I could scarcely believe it when 
Josie told me,” said Maud, excitedly. “I 
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did n’t think it possible that you could be able 
—we ‘ve always talked over the ways and 
means together. But Josie said she asked you 
about that, and you were able—and I ’ll de- 
clare, I could fly, Ethel, I’m so glad. I sat 
right down and wrote to Will, and told him all 
about te 

Will was the fine young fellow who was dig- 
ging a farm out of the backwoods to make a 
home for Maud some day. “ Well,” said Ethel 
to herself, “I "ll wait, and get Maud to walk 
home with me, and tell her then.” 

But the call was over, and Maud had walked 
half-way home with her, and the story was not 
told: and now it never could be told—as 
Ethel imagined. Ethel Aldridge, the girl whom 
every one had loved for her transparent honesty, 
hurried home and laid the packages on the table. 

‘“‘Mama,” she said, “ I have n’t told any one 
of the terms on which I am going to Bellmont, 
and I ’ve been thinking that we should n’t let 





any one know.” 

Mrs. Aldridge looked up in surprise. 

“Why, Ethel,” she cried, ‘‘ we would surely 
tell our friends of a kindness like that—a kind- 
ness that is to give a poor girl the advantages 
that are enjoyed by those higher up in the 
world!” 

“That is just it,” said Ethel, eagerly. “I 
think her letter shows that she does n’t care to 
have it talked about, and you can easily see the 
reason. If everybody is told of it, she will be 
overwhelmed with applications to take other 
girls on the same terms—and you can under- 
stand that she can’t fill the college with pupils 
who don’t pay anything.” 

And the argument was such a good one that 
Ethel instantly let herself believe it. From that 
time on, it was for Mrs. Fairfax’s sake that she 
told no one how she went to Bellmont College. 

The chief difficulty was with Jack. When 
she made to him that evening the carefully 
prepared speech she had been thinking of, 
he looked surprised. 

“Of course, Ethel, that ’s with you,” he 
said. ‘“‘No, I have n’t mentioned it—did 
you think I would? But I was a little taken 
aback this evening when Josie Barnes told me 
a string of nonsense about a wonderful rise of 
fortune you had been telling her of—” 


“Oh, Jack, I did nothing of the kind!” cried 
the horrified Ethel. “I said that mama was 
able to send me, and she ¢s now. You can’t 
go about telling all your private affairs to 
people like Josie Barnes. I don’t mind every- 
body up at school knowing all about it, for 
they ’Il understand it; and after a while I ’ll ex- 
plain it to a few intimate friends here. But 
you know what a gossipy little old place 
this is.” 

“T suppose you are right, 
more soberly than was his wont. “But I 
had n’t thought of it in that way. My way 
would have been just to tell it straight out to 
everybody that came near me, and so have 


” 


replied the boy, 


done with it.” 

“That ’s very easy for you to say,” said 
Ethel, warmly. “ You ’ve never known what 
poverty is.” 

And she ran away from him and shut herself 
up in her room and cried a little, notwithstand- 
ing the grand good fortune that had come into 
her humdrum life, and that was going to make 
“ everything possible.” 

At least half the young people of the village 
went down to the station to see Ethel off— 
because she had grown up with them from her 
babyhood. Since Ethel’s good fortune had 
been first announced the matter had been dis- 
cussed with much excitement in every home 
within a radius of three miles; and many of 
Mrs. Aldridge’s friends and acquaintances felt 
aggrieved because they had not been taken into 
her confidence. ‘They had given her every 
opportunity to confide in them ; they had visited 
her early and often, had talked about Ethel’s 
going away, and had hinted delicately at the 
expense ; but, remembering Ethel’s “argument,” 
she had quietly turned the subject, and they 
were baffled. It was evident that she had 
come into possession of some kind of wind- 
fall, and did not mean to tell them of it; and 
they thought their friendship deserved better 
treatment. They were not too pleased, and 
stood somewhat aloof, watching the little group 
that was gathered around Mrs. Aldridge and 
Ethel—and Jack Carson, for Jack was going 
up to the university on the same train. 

“Oh, Ethel, it does seem too good to be 
true!” cried Maud, for the twentieth time, giv- 
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ing her friend’s arm a delighted squeeze. “If 
I had been your fairy godmother, I could n’t 
wish better than this for you.” 

“Ves,” added Josie Barnes, from the other 
side; “it must be lovely to have plenty of 
money and be able to go to aristocratic board- 
ing-schools and all that. Some of the rest of 
us would have liked it—but we ’re not all rich.” 

A deathly silence followed the speech, and 
Ethel heard the slow “tick, tick, tick” of the 
waiting-room clock. A fierce flood of anger 
and humiliation sent the blood into her face and 
the tears to her eyes ; but it was Jack who came 
to the rescue. 

“Oh, there ’s nothing like an Aladdin’s 
lamp!” he cried, with a mock-heroic air, fanning 
himself with his hat and using an imaginary 
lorgnette. You simply rub it, and, presto! off 
you go to boarding-school or wherever you 
please. You have only to look at me, now—” 

And then the train-whistle sounded, and they 
all crowded closer, laughing with Jack. In an- 
other minute Ethel was in the car, looking out 
at a multitude of faces and seeing only her 
mother’s in the midst of them, white, thin, and 
with eyes unnaturally large and bright because 
the tears were about to come. 

“Good-by, Ethel! Good luck, Ethel!” 
Maud was crying. And so, smiling proudly 
back at them, Ethel went out to her new life. 


CuHapter II. 


A TANGLED WEB. 


HROUGH all Jack Car- 
son’s running fire of light- 
hearted nonsense, on the 
way up to Springfield, 
some twenty miles away, 
Ethel was telling herself 
monotonously that now 
she was done with Josie 

Barnes, and would never again have to make 

equivocations that were almost falsehoods. 

The memory of it was a continual irritation. 

She had always been the soul of candor, and 

had even gained in her earlier years a reputa- 

tion for downrightness that was not always 
careful to smooth things over for politeness’ 
sake. And here had she, Ethel, the candid and 
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truthful, been betrayed into something that was 
at least a misrepresentation—a something that 
stung and tortured her, and kept pace with 
the flying train, and was not to be left 
behind. 

“T ’ll let the girls at school know all about 
it as soon as I get well acquainted,” she told 
herself, dreamily. “They will understand the 
spirit of the thing, and how it is merely money 
borrowed—for of course I shall repay Mrs. 
Fairfax when I go to work.” 

Her head went up at the thought of it, and 
in her dreams the money was as good as paid 
already. How she would like to see Josie 
Barnes then! 

“Don’t curl your lip and tilt your nose at 
me that way, Ethel,” she heard Jack saying 
sternly. ‘ Really, you ’ve said hardly a word. 
That ’s the reward I get for being entertaining. 
Did you know we were at the end of the jour- 
ney? Yonder’s Springfield around that bend— 
and there ’s the university, where they are mak- 
ing a doctor out o’ me; and there ’s Bellmont, 
on that highest hill. Now, my dear girl, one 
last word of advice. It ’Il be a month before 
I ’ll see you,—to talk to,—so keep your eyes 
shut and your mouth turn that 
around; I never could get it straight!” 

And he took her bundles and led the way 
out to the platform, where Mrs. Fairfax stood 


open—no, 


waiting. 

That very evening Ethel wrote a_ hurried 
letter home. “ Mrs. Fairfax is lovely,” she 
wrote, “with the most beautiful silver-white 
hair you ever saw; and yet she does n’t look 
half old enough to be gray. She is so kind to 
me, and has made me feel at home already. 
It seems odd for poor, penniless me to be in a 
school like this, where there are so many rich 
girls. I have three room-mates, and they all 
are the daughters of wealthy men. One of 
them is Florence House; her father is the Mr. 
House who owns the Morrisdale factories, and 
he is a bank president and I don’t know what all 
besides. I suppose they think I am rich, too.” 

And Ethel had meant to be frank with her 
schoolmates, and never again to place herself on 
a false footing, as she had done at home! It 
was not that it was her duty to tell every one 
the circumstances of her admission to the 
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school, but she had equivocated and had sent 
abroad a wrong impression, and the thought 
of it filled her with humiliation. But, again, 
she said to herself that the very first time there 
was need of it she would surely let the girls 
know how she was making her way through 
school, by the aid of Mrs. Fairfax’s kindness. 

But that first afternoon she sat in her room 
watching Florence and May and Elise make 
their hurried toilets for the daily walk. She 
had been ready in a very few moments, and 
was smiling a little as Florence jerked her 
jacket this way and that and tried on her col- 
lege cap at many different angles. 

“T ‘Il never go to another school where 


g 
there ’s a uniform!” she cried at last. “‘ Think 
of being forced to wear this hideous blue! —and 
with my complexion! It’s all very well for 
you,” she added, catching Ethel’s smile. ‘ You 
can wear any color. But a brunette, like me! 
Why, I ’m simply a fright!” 

“But I thought the uniforms were very 
pretty,” said Ethel, uneasily, witha sinking at her 
heart as she remembered how little her mother 
had been able to afford the money for hers. 

‘Oh, they are as pretty as the average uni- 
form,” said Florence, ungraciously. “ But 
did n’t it make you wretched to leave all your 
beautiful clothes at home and come up here 
to wear an old blue skirt and jacket forever? ” 

Once again a choice was before her. Flor- 
ence had turned and was looking at her while 
she drew on her gloves, and the other girls stood 
ready. A choking something was in Ethel’s 
throat. It seemed an age, but it was all over 
ina second. ‘Then she had replied evenly: 

“Oh, I did n’t mind it so very much.” 

And then the bell sounded below, and she 
led the way from the room. 

‘The walk did Ethel little good that evening, 
though it led past the university campus, and 
she caught a glimpse of Jack making a famous 
home run in the ball game out in front, and 
though the boys cheered Bellmont loud and 
long. Florence, who walked beside her, found 
Ethel a dull companion, for she was silent and 
absorbed. Before the walk was ended, Ethel 
had formed a resolution. It was not too late 
—she would set herself right that very evening. 
But that night, as they were preparing to 
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settle to their studies, Elise, an impulsive little 
madcap, said gaily: 

“TIT ’m so glad that we have Ethel this year 
instead of Jessie Barker. She was so disagree- 
able!” 

“ And to think of her being a charity scholar, 
after all we endured from her!” rejoined the 
haughty Florence. ‘“ We did n’t find that out 
till the session was nearly over. Mama was as- 
tonished at Mrs. Fairfax putting her with us.” 

“Oh, who cares for her being a charity 
scholar?” retorted Elise. “‘ Anybody may be 
poor, but nobody need be disagreeable.” 

“Well, I’m sure I don’t come to Bellmont 
College to associate with just anybody,” said 
Florence, scornfully. 

And that was why Ethel never told. Her 
cheeks were crimson, and the pages of her book 
swam in an indistinct blur before hereyes. She 
wished herself back at home, with no prospects 
and no ambitions. She felt herself a coward, 
untruthful and dishonorable, for she had placed 
herself in a position to be insulted by this 
haughty girl who was not half so well-bred as 
Ethel’s own poor mother, working beyond her 
strength that she might keep her daughter at 
school. 

But custom reconciles one to many things. 
A week later Florence chanced to see the 
postmark on one of Ethel’s letters, and ex- 
claimed : 

“ Roseville! Why, I did n’t know you lived 
there. Mamaand I spent one summer with the 
Oliphants at Roseville. Do you know the Oli. 
phants?” 

This time she did not give herself an oppor. 
tunity to choose. 

“The Oliphants?” she answered readily. 
“Oh, yes, I know them—but not intimately. 
They spend most of their time in Europe, you 
know; and once in a long while they come 
down with a house-party. What a beautiful 
home they have! Do you remember their con- 
servatory?”’ 

She might have added that she knew the 
Oliphants as the other people of Roseville did, 
from meeting them as they rode or drove about 
the town and along the country roads; and that 
she had carried up to the great house some 
sewing which her mother had done for Mrs. 
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Oliphant, and so had caught a glimpse of the 
interior of the beautiful home. But she did not 
tell this side of the story, and a few moments 
later she was singing with an untroubled con- 
science. On the whole, she told herself, she 
had adopted the only possible course. She must 
be free to study without worry and anxiety, in 
order to gain the education that would enable 
her to support herself; and if these girls 
learned the truth they would make her life un- 
It did not concern them in the 
Person- 


endurable. 
least whether she were rich or poor. 
ally, she made herself very agreeable to them, 
and being their superior in thoroughness and 
quickness of comprehension, was always ready 
to help them over their little difficulties. 

Before the session was two weeks old Mrs. 
Fairfax met Jack Carson, and said to him 
warmly : 

“Your judgment is good, Jack. The little 
girl you praised so highly is going to be one of 
my star pupils. And she is such a sweet little 
lady in her manners, too. She is having a fine 
influence over the three girls in her room. 
Last year that room dragged all the session ; 
but now they all are improving in scholarship 
from day to day.” 

“See what comes to people who put their 
whole confidence in me!” replied Jack, saucily. 

It was at the end of the month that the 
pupils of Bellmont gave their first reception to 
the university boys, and Jack had an oppor- 
tunity to shake hands with his chum and play- 
mate of the old days. Before she had spoken 
half a dozen words he found himself studying 
Ethel with a puzzled frown, wondering if she 
were really changed at all, or if he had forgot- 
ten how she used to be. 

“I led my class this month, Jack,” she said ju- 
bilantly. ‘‘Won’t that be good news for mama?” 

He took her over to a window and sat down 
by her, while she told him that she was at last 
beginning to hold up her head, for here no one 
knew that she was poor. 

“IT ’ve always known it, Ethel, and I like 
you just as well,” said Jack, quietly. Decidedly, 
Ethel must have changed. 

“Ts n’t Mrs. Fairfax lovely?” she cried, 
leaving the dangerous subject. ‘‘ Do you know 
what made her hair so white? I have heard 
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all about it. It was her son, you know—her 
only son ; and he’s broken her heart and ruined 
himself, and he ’s in prison somewhere—”’ 

“ Ethel!” 

Jack’s horrified eyes were fastened on her 
face, and he had involuntarily lifted his hand 
as if to stop her. 

“Ethel,” he went on presently, a note of 
sternness in his voice, “‘I have known Mrs, 
Fairfax since I was nine years old, and I have 
never seen the time when I would have allowed 
anybody to tell me anything about her private 
affairs.” 

“Oh, this is your evening to lecture, is it?” 
said Ethel, with rising color. ‘Shall I clear a 
place on the rostrum and ring the bell for order?” 

But Jack was not easily offended. 

“Don’t be silly, Ethel,” he said seriously and 
candidly. ‘‘ You have been listening to gossip 
about the best friend you ’ve ever had, and, 


worse still, you ’ve been repeating it. No, I 
don’t want it repeated even to me. I would 


have gone fifty miles out of my way to keep 
from hearing it!” 

“You will not be troubled soon by any fur- 
ther speech of mine,” said Ethel, rising; and 
with a haughty little bow she walked away. 
Jack made his excuses early, and went home. 
He had meant to be a friend to Ethel, and now 
they were alienated, for the first time in theirlives. 

Ethel lay awake for hours that night, tingling 
with mortification over Jack’s very decided re- 
proof. What right had he to reprove her? 
Did he think that she was only a common 
gossip because she merely mentioned this one 
little incident that he should have found in- 
teresting? Jack had certainly been very rude, 
and it would serve him right if she refused to 
be reconciled. 

For by this time Ethel’s point of view was 
wholly changed. The girls who shared her 
room gossiped about Mrs. Fairfax, and she had 
learned to join glibly in the idle talk, for she 
was morbidly anxious to seem in nowise differ- 
ent from them. 

It was not long before her independence of 
thought and action was gone, and she was fast 
becoming a very servile Ethel, who followed 
where the silly, empty-headed Florence chose 
to lead. 
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CuaptTer III. 


THE WRONG ROAD. 


ON 


ASY is the descent into Aver- 
nus, says the old proverb, and 
Ethel was finding the truth 
of it. Indeed, it seemed to 
her that there was no other 
way than the downward road, 
when one has once started. 

Having committed herself to statements which 

carried with them the impression that she was 

something higher than she really was in the 
social scale, she had never seen a place where 
she could retract. True, she had told no direct 
falsehoods—she comforted herself with that 
reflection ; and now her position was established 
among the girls, and doubtless the trouble was 








all over. 

“Let ’s see!” said Elise, the evening after 
the reception, as the four chums sat in the 
moonlight near the window, indulging in one 
of the midnight frolics which were so carefully 
hidden from Mrs. Fairfax, and at which many 
kinds of indigestibles were devoured. “It was 
May’s treat first, then Florence’s, and this is 
Your turn next, Ethel—and do give us 
I am tired to death of potted 





mine. 
something new. 
chicken and chocolate creams.” 

The first of the stolen feasts had filled Ethel 
with secret dismay, but she had taken part in 
it, urged by her morbid fear of seeming different 
from other girls. With the second the sense 
of disloyalty to Mrs. Fairfax had grown lighter ; 
and now her secret and only trouble was the 
haunting agony of spending her little store of 
money on midnight treats. But it must be 
done. There was not the smallest hesitation 
on her part. Her mother had sent her the sum 
for which she had written to buy drawing ma- 
terials, and she had been very jubilant over it, 
for she had a real talent for art. Never mind; 
she would get cheaper materials than she had 
intended—and perhaps her mother could spare 
her a little more money. The home expenses 
were surely very light now. Doubtless there 
would be a little store laid up just for her ex- 
penses, and this was something she could not 
avoid. She would write the next morning and 
ask her mother to send a little more. 
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Somehow, that letter to her mother took a 
long time to write, and her face reddened as 
“T am so sorry to ask you 
she said, ‘“ but it does 
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she read it over. 
for more money already, 
seem that there are always new expenses coming 
up. My gloves are looking so shabby, and I 
am out of stamps, and need several little things ; 
and if you can spare me as much as two dollars 
I shall be so glad, and will promise not to 
trouble you again for a long time.” 

While she was reading over the letter Flor- 
ence came in, and Ethel started guiltily and 
hastily folded the sheet and thrust it into the 
envelope. 

“Writing home for money?” Florence asked 
I never write 


” 


** Of course you are. 
You 've got to have 


carelessly. 
home for anything else. 
plenty of money to make life bearable at a 
school like this. I hope you ’ll know how to 
spend it when you get it, for I ’m dying for a 
treat that amounts to something.” 

Ethel thought with secret dismay of the ex- 
pensive bonbons that had been spread at the 
other feasts, but she answered lightly: 

“Oh, just leave that to me!” 

Florence had gone to the mirror to arrange 
her hair, but she dropped her arms and cried 
petulantly : 

“Oh, do come and help me fix my hair! 
Suzette always did it for me, and I can’t get 
used to doing it myself. Is n’t it awful to do 
without a maid when you ’ve always been used 
to one?”’ 

“Tt certainly is dreadful! 
intent on the dark waves of hair that she was 
so deftly braiding. 

“But you have learned how so much easier 
than I have,” Florence went on, turning her 
head from side to side to admire the effect. 
“You do that beautifully. And see how pretty 
How did you learn to do it 


murmured Ethel, 


yours always is! 
yourself —and this your first session away from 
home, too?” 

“Oh, mama always insisted on my learning 
it, so that I would never have any trouble about 
it,” said the girl who had waited on herself 
from her childhood. 

“Some mothers are so 
Florence. “If it would n’t be such an imposi- 
tion I'd ask you to arrange my hair every day.” 


sensible!’’ purrec 
s ble! urred 
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“Oh, it will be no trouble at all,”’ said Ethel. 

“How different you are from other girls!” 
cried Florence, smiling at her reflection in the 
mirror. “Jessie Barker could make my hair 
perfectly lovely, but when I asked her the same 
thing she was insulted, and said she did n’t 
come to school to play lady’s-maid to anybody ; 
and after I had offered to pay her for it, too! 
I think she took a good deal on herself, con- 
sidering —” 

“T think so!” interrupted Ethel, hastily. 
“As for me, I think it a real pleasure to help 
the girls one likes.” 

“Oh, but you see, you are a lady,” smiled 
Florence, “and that makes all the difference in 
the world. What a pretty color you have, 
Ethel! Even these wretched old uniforms look 
lovely on you. There ’s the bell; we ’ll have 
to run, or Old Lady Fairfax will have a dozen 
checks ready for us.”’ 

And in spite of the hot indignation that 
swept over Ethel like a flame at hearing such 
a flippant epithet applied to the lady who had 
befriended her, she made no protest, because 
—well, because they were going down the stairs 
the next moment, and it is difficult to talk on 
the stairs ; and because it did not really concern 
her what other people said of Mrs. Fairfax, so 
long as she said nothing wrong herself; and 
because some other time would do as well; and, 
in short, for a multitude of good reasons. For 
Ethel’s moral sensibilities were weakening, and 
she had learned how to make many ready ex- 
cuses to her conscience. 

The money came from her mother, with a 
letter that filled her with vague trouble and 
sharp self-reproach. “I send the money,” she 
wrote; “ but do be careful, Ethel, about spend- 
ing every cent of it, and don’t buy anything 
you are not compelled to have. Somehow, my 
work has fallen short lately,—I think people are 
under the impression that I have suddenly 
grown independent,—and most of the sewing 
has gone to Miss Snyder. Well, she needs it, 
too. I did feel hurt, though, when Mrs. Barnes 
put me off about paying for Josie’s two dresses, 
and said that if I could afford to keep my 
daughter at Bellmont I must have a great deal 
more money than she had, and I could certainly 
afford to wait a few weeks for the money for 
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two dresses. Worst of all, my eyes are trou- 
bling me a great deal, and I am scarcely able to 
go on with my work at night—and you know 
I can’t give that up, now that the days are so 
short and expenses are so high.” 

The tears gushed to Ethel’s eyes as she read 
these homely details. Somehow, in the midst 
of these new and absorbing interests, she had 
almost lost sight of her mother. She remem. 
bered now that she had written but three letters 
home since she came, and all of them had been 
hasty scrawls, and two of them had been re- 
quests for money. Poor, lonely, hard-working 
mother! She would send the money back 
without delay. She would ask Mrs. Fairfax if 
there were not some way by which she could 
make a little money while she was at school, 
and help her mother along. She would— 

“Oh, your money has come!” cried all three 
of the girls in a breath, bursting into the room 
and noticing the money-order crushed up in 
Ethel’s hand. 

“That means that we have our treat 
promptly on time,” laughed Florence. ‘“ Make 
it crystallized fruits, Ethel, and remember that 
Oliveiri’s are the best, and that we shall want 
a quantity, for we all are half starved.” 

“Girls,” exclaimed Elise, reflectively, laugh- 
ing and dimpling at the thought, “ you remem- 
ber how Jessie Barker used to help eat all our 
treats, and then back out when her turn came, 
because she said it was n’t treating Mrs. Fairfax 
right? ” 

The others shrieked with laughter at the 
thought of it, and the speech Ethel had been 
going to make was never made. She even 
joined in the laugh, in a mirthless way, though 
she was very pale as she slipped the money- 
order into her pocket-book. 

After all, now that the money had come, she 
might as well spend it as she had intended. 
Her mother would not expect it back, and of 
course she must be able to spare it or she would 
not have sent it. Besides, if the money were 
sent back now, her mother would naturally ask 
why it was asked for if it was not needed. The 
proper thing to do was to keep the money —she 
was surprised to think that had not occurred to 
her at first. But she would certainly make this 
the last. She would have nothing to do with 
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nore of the treats, and then they would 
not expect anything from her. So once more 
Ethel! mentally arranged all the future satisfac 
torilv, and then did wrong in the present, with 
many good excuses for it, and, each time as she 
to herself, “* for the Zzs¢ time.” 
Saturday morning she asked and received 
ssion to go to the post-office for stamps and 
to the book-store for drawing materials. 

That afternoon Jack Carson, walking across 
the park, saw Mrs. Fairfax in a distant avenue, 
and leaped a hedge or two and half a dozen 
flower-beds to intercept her. She greeted him 
in the old affectionate way, but she did not 
begin talking of Ethel, as she had done when 
he met her last. 

‘And how is Ethel doing?” he asked pres- 
ently. ‘Still at the head of her classes?” 

‘Still at the head, Jack,” she answered 
gravely. ‘She is a very intelligent girl.” 

Was there something back of her speech, or 
did he only imagine so? He rattled on, trying 
to fill an uncomfortable pause. 

‘I caught a glimpse of her this morning, just 
coming out of Oliveiri’s, but she was too far 
away for me to overtake her. Besides, | 
would n’t talk to her here without your know- 
ledge,” he added loyally, and said good-by and 
went on his way. ‘‘ Now what has happened?” 
he kept asking himself. ‘* Has she heard some 
of that talk? Oh, Ethel, Ethel! to think you 
could be the brightest, frankest girl I ever saw 
until you had a chance for yourself, and then 
could spoil it all by such wild nonsense as that!” 

There was a “treat” in Ethel’s room that 
night, with much whispering and with convul- 
sions of hushed merriment; and Ethel was as- 
sured over and over that her treat was the best 
of the series, and that they would hurry to 
Ethel had 


never been so gay and witty, had never said so 


have her time come around again. 


many sparkling things as those she whispered 
that night. Perhaps she had merely crossed 
the Rubicon, and was grown reckless. ‘The 
feeling did not pass away with the night. The 
new spirit was still in evidence next day as she 
walked along the upper hall, light of foot and 
with head uplifted, and suddenly came face to 
face with Mrs. Fairfax. ‘The principal did not 
pass; she stopped Ethel with a gentle hand on 


Vor. XXIX.— 88-80. 
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her shoulder, and looked gravely into her star- 
tled eyes. 

“Ethel,” she said, “have you anything to 
tell me?’ 

Ethel’s face was white, but she did not falter. 

‘Anything to tell? Why, no, Mrs. Fairfax,” 
she replied. 

‘Let me ask it in another way,” persisted 
the lady. 
The girl turned cold to her finger-tips, but 


“ Have you anything to confess?” 


her eyes did not fall. 

‘“* How could I confess anything unless I had 
done something wrong?” she asked innocently. 

“Nothing to tell?’ 
solemnly. “I am not a hard teacher, Ethel. 
Think! Nothing to confess?” 

“Nothing,” said Ethel, a dogged resolution 
settling down upon her face; and Mrs. Fairfax 


repeated Mrs. Fairfax, 


released her and turned away. 

Truly Ethel had wandered far since the 
summer day when Jack had opened the way 
to Bellmont. 


CHAPTER IV. 
“WE HAVE FAILED!” 


(-—————YN spite of her hardi- 





hood, the moment 
Ethel was left alone 
she flew to her room, 
white and _ palpitat- 
ing, and told the 








story of the meeting 


to the three girls. 











“And oh, girls, she 





has found out some 

thing—she knows something! I don’t know 
what it is, but she has found out.” 

“Who cares if she has?” cried the spoiled, 

‘I don’t doubt 


in the least that some one was listening at the 


foolish Florence, recklessly. 
door of our room last night. I hate a spy! 
Suppose she has found out? She can’t do any- 
thing worse than send us home, and, so far as I 
am concerned, that would not trouble me much. 
Then mama would send me to Fair Oaks, and 
nothing would please me better.” 

The rude and angry speech would have been 
inexpressibly shocking to Ethel a few weeks 
before, but now she heard it without flinching. 
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She, too, hated a spy, and she applauded what 
she called Florence’s “generous spirit.” It 
transformed things very materially, and com- 
pletely altered the point of view. It was much 
nobler to break the rules by having a midnight 
treat than to eavesdrop, and, in her new state 
of mind, Ethel could easily persuade herself 
that this was what Mrs. Fairfax must have 
done. She felt alienated and estranged from 
her all at once. She tried even to think her- 
self upon a high moral plane, and that she 
could criticize Mrs. Fairfax with perfect jus- 
tice. 

May and Elise were slower to take sides with 
Florence ; and Elise, wild and thoughtless as she 
was, even suggested that it would be better for 
the four of them to go together to Mrs. Fairfax 
and confess their prank, and promise not to 
offend again. 

“You ’ll do nothing of the kind, so far as I 
am concerned,” said Florence, angrily. ‘ You 
could not confess for yourself without bringing 
us all into trouble too, and you have no right 
to do that. You see how nobly Ethel protected 
the rest of us, even if she herself had to suffer. 
There is only one person meaner than a spy, 
and that is a telltale.” 

For one moment Elise’s suggestion had sent 
an accusing pang to Ethel’s conscience. She 
remembered it long afterward with bitterness 
If that suggestion had only come 
If she could 


of spirit. 
from her instead of from Elise! 
only have had this one good impulse to her 
credit! But instead she lifted her head proud- 
ly, elated with Florence’s compliment to her 
faithfulness. 

“T am sure I would never tell, no matter 
what the punishment might be,” she said with 
the air of a martyr. “That is something one 
simply can’t do. If I alone had been at fault, 
now—” 

“But nobody was at fault,” declared Flor- 
ence. ‘‘ What else can Mrs. Fairfax expect? 
We are compelled to indulge ourselves a little. 
We pay enough for our board, and look what 
kind of fare we get!” 

The fare was quite as good as it should be, 
and Ethel knew it; but she made no com- 
ment. 

When the girls filed into the assembly-room 
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the next morning, Mrs. Fairfax was sta: ling 
ready at her desk. As Ethel passed, going to 
her seat, the lady’s eyes dwelt earnestly and 


anxiously on her face; but there was no sw ‘ten. 
ing init. Ethel merely looked up with a cold 
and studiously polite “ good morning,” but 
there was nothing more—no contrition, no 
acknowledgment, no sign of a desire for rec- 
onciliation. More than that, the eyes of the 


principal, flashing from face to face, saw that 
there was an understanding among the three 
other girls, and that they were angry and re. 
sentful. For now, as of old, as a little leaven 
leaveneth the whole lump, so does the taint 
of evil spread. 

As the days passed and Ethel met always 
that questioning look, she resented it more and 
more, and grew colder in proportion. It was 
a grave and sorrowful look, and it made the 
girl uncomfortable in spite of herself. 
sistance to that uncomfortable feeling she took 
on a more determined air of opposition. She 
persuaded herself that she was the one to be 
offended, and that Mrs. Fairfax owed her some 
amends; and so she went about with her head 
up, and met Mrs. Fairfax’s look with one as 


In re- 


steady as her own. 

It was when she chanced to be alone with 
Mrs. Fairfax that suffered most. She 
avoided all such meetings with care, but there 
would come times when for a few moments she 
would be left alone with the principal. At 
such times she escaped from the room, if pos- 
sible, and if this could not be done she studied 
Taken altogether, 


she 


intently, and saw no one. 
these were not the happiest of times for Ethel. 
When the other girls were with her, numbers 
gave her boldness, but she had no courage to 
face the present condition of things without 
their support. 

And no wonder that by this time her studies 
began to suffer; for she found that she could 
hold a book before her face and read over a 
lesson many times without being conscious of a 
word she had read. During all the study-hours 
her mind went wandering over and over the 
incidents of the past few weeks; and at night 
her wide-open eyes stared into the darkness 
and she could not sleep. Her hand was no 
longer steady with the pencil, and her art 
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teacher complained to Mrs. Fairfax that his 
most promising pupil seemed to be losing 
ground. 

‘The ambitions with which Ethel had come 
to Hbellmont were fading away. It had been a 
long time, now, since she had dreamed of the 
cottage she and her mother were to have, and 
of the pleasant freedom from care she was to 
bring into her mother’s life when she was 
ready to work. 

It had been agreed between herself and her 
mother in the summer that she would not go 
home for the Christmas week vacation, because 
she would save money and expense by remain-’ 
ing at the school. Most of the other pupils 
were going, the few who remained being those 
who lived at a great distance. When the gay 
preparations for the Christmas flitting began in 
her room, and Florence and Elise and May 
were packing their trunks days beforehand, 
Ethel told the girls that she would not have 
the week at home. She had studied over the 
available excuses, and, now that the time had 
come, gave them the one selected as she helped 
crowd Florence’s trunk with the disordered 
array of garments: 

“Mama wrote me that it would be better for 
me to stay here. She is n’t very well, and I’m 
sure the quiet will be better for her than to 
have me there.” 

“Oh, of course, for during the holidays one 
is sure to have a houseful of company all the 
time,” said Florence. “I fully expect to throw 
mama into nervous prostration while I ’m at 
home. She often says that between me and 
the servants she never has a moment’s peace.” 

This was but one of many heartless speeches 
Ethel had heard Florence make about her 
mother, and though shocked by them at first, 
now she scarcely heeded it. She was bus- 
ily thinking, instead, and in a moment she 
added : 

“And it ’s too bad—but mama being sick, 
she has n’t had an opportunity to send me any 
Christmas money; so if any of you are think- 
ing of making me a present, girls, let me warn 
you right now— don’t.” 

This was the speech that had given her the 
greatest trouble, but she found that she could 
make it very easily. Poor girl, all too rapidly 
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she was growing accustomed to saying such 
things. 

“Oh, I have n’t bought the presents for you 
girls yet,” replied Florence, carelessly. ‘ I have 
something for each of the teachers; and I wish 
you could see the beautiful brass-and-onyx table 
I selected to-day for a peace-offering to Old 
Lady Fairfax!” 

And again Ethel made no protest. 

It was like Florence that she should propose 
one last grand feast before the holidays, and 
it was like Ethel—the new and changed Ethel 
—that she should seem quite ready to contrib- 
ute as much as the others; for this was to be 
a “share-and-share-alike’’ feast. The little sum 
she had jealously guarded since the first of 
school to buy a Christmas present for her mo- 
ther went into this feast. ‘“‘ Mama does n’t ex- 
was her selfish way of 


’ 


pect anything, anyhow,’ 
quieting her conscience this time. 

Just before sunset, on the night before Christ- 
mas eve, Jack came up and asked Mrs. Fair- 
fax if he might see Ethel. 

“Certainly ; I will send for her,” the lady 
replied. And when Ethel came Mrs. Fairfax 
left the room. 

Ethel waited a little haughtily to hear what 
Jack might have to say. They had not met 
since the evening of their disagreement, and 
there was a burning consciousness of that even- 
ing in Ethel’s face. 

“T knew you were not going home, Ethel,” 
Jack said gently, “so I came by to see how 
you were—for Mrs. Aldridge will want me to 
report to her to-morrow evening.” 

“You need n’t trouble about it,” said Ethel, 
stiffly. 


ing her a full account of everything she would 


“TI have written to mama to-day, giv- 
care to know.” 

“Oh, of course; I knew you must have 
written,” he replied cordially, determined not 
But she ’ll want to know how 


““ 


to be repulsed. 
you look, and everything about you—” 

‘She is not at all uneasy about me,” replied 
Ethel, ungraciously. 

Jack looked at his friend of the old times 
with wondering scrutiny. 

“I scarcely know what has happened to 
change you so, Ethel,” he said candidly. “I 
don’t know you of late. But, at any rate, I 
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shall go to see Mrs. Aldridge, for she ’s always 
been my friend, and is not likely to change 
toward me without telling me the reason. She 
must have had a lonely time since school began, 
—but she ‘Il never complain, as long as you 
are at the head of your classes.” 

He said good-by and went away, a little sore 
at heart; and Ethel flew upstairs and cried in 
secret because her world was all upside down. 

Among her books was the letter she had 
written her mother that day, telling her that the 
girls were getting ready to go home for the 
holidays and that she would soon be left alone. 
“T have not come out at the head of my class 
this month,” she had written. ‘“ Indeed, one 
could hardly have expected it three months in 
And then, I have suffered with 
I have not said any- 


succession. 
headaches a great deal. 
thing about it, for I did not want to worry you. 
I suppose it is caused by the strain on my eyes, 
studying so much at night.” 

It was a very neatly written letter, and it all 
sounded so plausible. What was it that made 
Ethel open it after Jack had gone, and write a 
postscript? 

“‘ How I wish I could see my darling mother, 
if only for a little while!”” she wrote. “ But we 
both know that it is n’t best now; and we can 
wait and look forward to the time when your 
life is going to be easier. Don’t worry about 
my eyes. ‘The rest during Christmas week will 
make them all right again.’ 

And then, in the midst of the better thoughts 
that were coming to her, the other girls came 


’ 


in and began planning for the feast, and the 
lonely mother down at Roseville was forgotten. 

There were no lessons next day; only gay 
good-bys all day long, for pupils were leaving 
by every train. Early in the afternoon the 
departure of a group of girls left Ethel and her 
three friends standing in the wide hall together, 
and they walked into the assembly-room with 
their arms around one another and sat down. 

“IT wish it were evening,” said Florence, dis- 
contentedly. “Think of staying here to an- 
other dinner! And then think of having to 
come back to eat three of those meals every 
day until the last of June. Honestly, Ethel, 
are n’t you nearly starved to death?” 

If Ethel could have spoken honestly she 
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would have said that the fare was good ind 
plentiful; but she laughed and shrugged her 
shoulders. 

“T ’m so hungry I don’t know what to do 
with myself,” she said with a dolefu! air. 

“IT certainly do pity you, here all alone all 
Christmas week,” said Elise, cordially. 


‘““ VYes—fancy it!” cried Florence. “ Less to 
eat than ever, and alone with the Ogress. Old 
Lady Fairfax will give you a lovely time after 
we go away. What on earth makes you stay? 
Write your.mother you are starving and must 


go home to get something to eat. Get her to 
send you somewhere else. She could find better 
schools almost anywhere for the dollars and 
dollars a month she spends here for you; don’t 
you think so?” 

“T should think she might, 
waveringly, though her eyes were dropped to 
her hands, which were toying with a book. 

“* And then to think how she is going to make 
She ’d 


” 


said Ethel, un- 


your life miserable about those treats! 
be in a rage if she knew about the one last 
night, would n’t she? I 
would ever forgive any one who had done a 


don’t believe she 


wrong thing.” 

The remark was made directly at Ethel, with 
such point and purpose that she was fired with 
anger, and cried hotly: 

“ Well, I think a woman whose own son has 
been disgraced should have very little to say 
about other people’s short-comings!”’ 

She had seen a look of wide-eyed terror on 
May’s face directed toward the door behind 
her, but had been too angry to heed it. She 
had scarcely noticed that some one was passing 
her until at last, as she finished speaking, she 
looked up into the face of Mrs. Fairfax. 

A white, drawn face, looking years older 
than when she had looked at it last, half an 
hour ago. 
tight together, as though to control the trem- 
She stood there and battled for 


The lady’s thin hands were clasped 


bling in them. 
self-control, and tried to speak, and could not. 

A deadly silence had settled down on the 
frightened group, but Ethel was no longer con- 
scious of the others. She gazed at Mrs. Fair- 
fax with a frightened stare, realizing at last what 
she had done. 

“Young ladies,”—the sweeping glance in- 
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cluded only the three others, —“ you may go to 
youl room.” 

The three fled—Ethel heard their footsteps 
scurrying along the hall and up the stairs; but 
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not helped your associates. You have shown 
no consideration for your mother—your poor 
mother! Ah, I suppose a young girl can 


hardly know what that means! And you have 








she herself sat still, numbed and breathless. 


-” 


“AS ETHEL FINISHED SPE AKING SHE LOOKED UP INT THE FACE OF MRS 


It was a long time before Mrs. Fairfax spoke 
again; and when she tried to speak there was 
something in her throat that kept her thin hand 
fluttering there. But at last Ethel heard the 
low voice that was to pronounce her doom. 

“We have tried the experiment,” she said, 
“and it has failed. I gave you my confidence, 
and you have abused it. I placed you where 
your influence was most needed, and where 


you could have helped me most, and you have 
not been true to me, nor to yourself, and have 





shown nothing but animosity toward me. 
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have found nothing to build on in your char- 
acter, for you have not been truthful or candid 
with me; and that is like building on quicksand. 
And at last—at last—you have stabbed me to 
the heart—you have dared to speak so of the 
great agony of my life—” 

Her voice failed, and she merely sat and 
When Ethel heard 


the low voice again it was saying 


looked at the cowering girl. 


‘You will tell the girls that it has been de- 
cided that you are to go home, after all. Tell no 
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more than that, and no one will ever know how 
—how we have failed.” 


CHAPTER V. 


DAYS AND DULL. 


LONG time after, 
Ethel arose and 
went out of the as- 
sembly-room, feel- 
ing her way along 
the seats and creep- 
ing like some 
wounded thing. 
She had heard the 
Pe dinner-bell hours 
ago, it seemed to her, but had not heeded it. 
Her room-mates were about to go; she heard 
them asking for her with subdued voices, that 
they might say good-by. The sound of it roused 
her as nothing else could have done; and she 
steadied herself and walked along the hall to 
meet them, her head erect and a smile on her 
white lips. 

“Oh, girls, are you ready?” she cried. “I 
did n’t think of its being so near train-time. 
Good-by—good-by, allof you! Merry Christ- 
mas! —though of course you 'll have that!” 

She wondered, long afterward, how she could 
have done it—how she could have stood there 
waving merry good-bys and uttering glib good 
wishes, as though hers were the lightest heart 
in all the world. When it was over, and they 
were really gone, she crept silently up the stairs 
and went to her room, and began throwing 
things into her trunk; for in less than an hour 
her own train would leave, and she would be 
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speeding home—home! 

The uniform she had been so proud of once, 
she packed away on the shelf in the closet. 
She no longer had any right to wear it. She 
put on one of the old home dresses that she 
had brought with her thinking it would do to 
wear on Saturdays—the plain, neat little old 
dress that her mother had fashioned with such 
careful handiwork; she had never worn it on 
the school Saturdays, because it looked insig- 
nificant beside the other girls’ elegant lounging- 
robes. Her eyes burned now with the tears 
that would not come, as she put it on. 
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She had no money for railroad fare—al! her 
savings had gone into that last treat. Alone 
and friendless and beggared, she sat down on 
her trunk after it was packed, and looked 
around the desolate room, feeling that, in its 
emptiness and ugliness, it was a picture of the 
wreck she had made of her life at school. 

The matron tapped at the door presently, 
and civilly announced that the carriage was 
ready, at the same time giving Ethel a ticket to 
Roseville. If she had only offered to shake 
hands with the forlorn girl—if she had only 
wished her a merry Christmas! But Ethel had 
silently acquiesced in Florence’s rude treatment 
of the matron, and now in her extremity she 
was alone. The men came up after her trunk, 
and she silently followed them down the stairs. 
She lingered a moment at the last landing, to 
be sure that the hall was deserted, and finding 
everything quiet, flitted out and plunged into 
the waiting carriage. And this was her going 
away from Bellmont! And she had been so 
proud when she came there a little while before! 

She had found a thick veil among her pos. 
sessions, and had fastened it on. When Mrs. 
Fairfax came out and took the opposite seat in 
the carriage, and they drove away, the veil hid 
them from each other. Ethel could not see 
the sorrow on the pale, grave face at which she 
dared not more than glance; and Mrs. Fairfax 
could not see the miserable, dumb agony in the 
eyes that stared out of the window. 

The day was drawing to a close when she 
found a seat in the car, crowded with merry 
Christmas travel. She had sunk down next to 
a window, and sat there for a little while, afraid 
to look out. When she did look, there was 
Mrs. Fairfax, standing just where had 
stood to welcome her three months before. 
Only now it was a different Mrs. Fairfax, with 
a pang at her heart that Ethel had planted 
there; and this was a different Ethel—oh, so 
different! —a numb, despairing Ethel, whose 
little world was in ruins, whose hopes and am- 


she 


bitions were blighted. 

The train was racing away through the fields 
when she found herself again, and Bellmont was 
miles behind ; and it was then that she saw Jack. 

He was two or three seats ahead of her, 
wholly unconscious of her, his hat off, his hands 
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clasped behind his head, watching the other 
passengers with friendly interest, and whistling 
softly to himself. 

Jack! She had not thought of him before. 
But now Jack would know! He had made 
the chance for her—he had opened the way to 

3ellmont; he had tried to warn her when he 
saw the mistake she was making; and now he 
would know! A cry almost burst from her lips, 
and she cowered and shrank down into the 
corner of the seat, and pressed her face against 
the cold glass of the window, and stared hope- 
lessly out into the twilight. If there were only 
some place to hide where no one who had ever 
known her would see her again! But to go 
back among the people who had known her 
always—to face the curiosity, the questions, the 
hints, the open amusement! How Josie Barnes 
would go up and down and talk, and shrug 
her shoulders, and raise expressive eyebrows! 
Josie Barnes! It had all started with her. If 
she could only go back to that day when she 
had met Josie Barnes, and could start over 
again! 

There would be a crowd at the Roseville 
station to see the Christmas train come in; and 
Ethel dwelt with agony on the recognitions. 
She drew the thick veil closer and folded her 
jacket tight around her, and as the train drew 
up at the station the people were only conscious 
that a dark little figure had slipped through 
the circle of light and was gone before any 
one could tell who she was. 

When she approached her mother’s house 
it was by the back way; and she opened the 
gate and slipped stealthily in—the Ethel who 
had gone out so triumphantly three months 
before. 

Something stirred in the shadows of the 
porch, and she almost shrieked as it came at 
her with a rush; but it was only old “ Caesar” 
the dog, embracing her feet with his paws, and 
looking up into her face with a tremulous 
whine. In a moment she was down on her 
knees, with her arms around the old dog’s neck 
and the tears falling on his face, for she was 
very desolate. 

The light was shining from one of the win- 
dows, and she stood up and looked at it, and 
even took a few steps toward it; but then she 
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turned and fled until the fence stopped her. 
She knew who was sitting in that room. How 
could she dare to go in there and tell her 
mother—her poor, toiling mother, who had 
been so poor ever since the daughter could 
remember, and who had never been ashamed 
of poverty, and who thought dishonor the one 
thing of which to be ashamed. All at once 
everything else faded away from Ethel’s mind. 
During all these desolate hours she had dwelt 
upon her ruined hopes and her humiliation ; 
but now she saw only her mother, her head 
bowed before the people who had known her 
all her life, bitter shame brought upon her by 
the girl for whom she had toiled and suffered 
and saved. Something had cleared Ethel’s vi- 
sion. She was conscious, as she had never been 
before, that if she had prospered in the Rose- 
ville school it was all because of the mother 
who had worked unceasingly that she might 
have a chance to study. She had grown up 
thinking that was a fair division of labor—that 
her mother should be always working while she 
was always studying. Her mother had never 
complained. Had she needed help sometimes? 
Ethel, crouched against the fence in the dark 
and looking at that lighted window through 
raining tears, wished that she had helped her 
mother once in a while, that the memory of it 
might make her forget how she had thrown 
away her great opportunity at last. 

But after a while the window drew her, and 
she could not resist. She would look in, if 
only fora moment. She searched around the 
yard, and found a box, and placed it under the 
window, and climbed up on it, and saw—her 
mother. 

She had been sewing, and was still at the 
machine, but had leaned her elbows on it and 
covered her eyes with her hands. It was be- 
cause her eyes were aching, perhaps; but she 
was all alone, and looked so lonely—so lonely! 

And then she turned a little, and Ethel saw 
the gleaming of tears on the cheeks that had 
grown so hollow since she saw them last, and 
a cry of anguish was wrung from the girl’s 
heart. 

The mother heard the sound, and saw the 
white face at the window. In another moment 
Ethel was stumbling up the steps and into the 
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room, her hands outstretched as though she 
were feeling the way. Mrs. Aldridge had 
risen, and stood leaning forward, her lips parted, 
her hand on her heart. 

“Oh, mama,” cried Ethel, reaching her at 
last, ‘‘ don’t grieve so much. I’m not worth it. 
I ’ll do something to try to make a living—I 

I ‘ll help you more than I ’ve 
Maybe I can get a place in a store 
Don’t look like that, mama 


will indeed! 
ever done. 
—or somewhere. 
—please don’t!” 

“Ethel!” whispered the mother, in a voice 
Ethel had never heard before, “ what is it? 
Why have you come home—without letting me 
know? Has anything—happened?” 

“Oh, mama!” was 'the girl’s despairing cry, 
“T have been expelled from school! 

And then, with a look of death in the worn 
face, the mother wavered and fell. 


” 


Jack Carson’s hand was on the latch of the 
gate when Ethel’s agonized shriek tore the 
night, and in a moment he was in the room. 
Ethel was down on the floor, her mother’s head 
in her arms, and she looked up with a look that 
he never forgot. 

“T have killed mother, Jack,” she cried. 
“TI ’ve ruined my school career—I ’ve been 
sent home—and it has killed her.” 

It was then that Ethel learned for the first 
time what Jack was. 

“Why, nonsense, Ethel! 
“Help me lift her to the bed. 
Now get some cold 


She is n’t dead,” 
he cried. 
There—that ’s all right. 
water. She ’s just fainted—and who could 
wonder, having you come in like a ghost, when 
you were n’t expected, and with that forlorn 
face? Do get on another look by the time she 
comes around!”’ 

“But you don’t understand, Jack,” she said 
desolately. ‘I have been expelled—exfelled 
from school!” 

But shocked as Jack was,—inexpressibly 
shocked,—he would not let her talk of it at that 
moment. 

“T ’d rather think of your mother, and of 
making things easier for her when she wakes,” 
“Thank Heaven, we won’t 


he said bluntly. 
have to call in anybody and make it public— 
And 


not for the present, at least. that will 
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give us time to look over the field a little and 
decide what to do.” 

“Us”s Ah, it was the old, unselfish Jack — 
the Jack who had been so radiant because he 
had opened the way to Bellmont. Unutterably 
humiliated and abased and tortured with anx- 
iety, she stood by while he bathed the white 
temples with cold water ; and when the mother’s 
eyes opened at last,it was Jack’s bright grecting 
that met her first. 

“ Hello!” he cried, smiling down at her and 
caressing the worn hand affectionately. “Is 


that the way you receive us when we come 
home to give you a Christmas surprise? ‘The 
next time we ’Il send down a herald the week 
before, so that you can begin to reconcile your- 
self to the idea of seeing us.”’ 

She passed her hands over her eyes and 
looked at him, bewildered. 

“T thought—did I dream it?—I thought 
Ethel came in and told me that—that—” 

“You are not a success as a dreamer,” he 
said gaily. “‘Now, you tired 
show it in every look. We are going to sit 
down here and talk for a little while, and you 


are out— you 


are to lie still and rest. Don’t say a word, for 


we won't allow it. We have taken this case in 
hand, you see.” 

And it was Jack who moved the lamp so that 
her face was shaded from the light, and who 
made Ethel sit down where her mother could 
not see her, while he gravely took a chair near 
her and waited. 

The worn and exhausted mother sank into 
slumber almost before they were aware of it; 
and after a while, speaking in low tones, and 
choking back the sobs so that she might not 
disturb her mother, Ethel poured out her story 
to Jack. 

“]T did n’t think of being untruthful at first,” 
she said; “I merely thought of getting around 
a difficulty ; and so I said things that were not 
exactly true, and thought that would be the 
of it. 
position, and in order to shield myself I was 


end But they placed me in a false 
constantly compelled to tell new things, and 
worse things, until after a while they did n't 
seem so very bad, and I began to excuse them 
to myself, and to think that I was perfectly 


justifiable. It seems so hard to get out of a 
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place like that when one is once in. If only I 


had not started in! I know that now. I lost 


my independence and my self-respect at the 

very beginning, and then I kept going down.” 
‘Don’t cry, Ethel,” said Jack. “ It is some- 

thing to be able to see a fault as clearly as 

you see yours. Lots of people don’t.” 

~ Ethel’s eyes were wandering around the bare 
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they suggested. I don’t blame them at all—it 
was all my fault. It seems to me now that it 
would have been so easy to have told them 
right in the beginning that I was not able to 
afford any of those extra expenses ; but I did n’t 
say it then, and after that I never dared.” 

“Please don’t cry, Ethel,” said Jack, greatly 


moved by her repentant grief. 





““ETHEL WAS DOWN ON THE FLOOR, 


rooms; she had almost forgotten the bareness 
of it in the midst of the comforts that had sur- 
rounded her since she went to school. 

‘ And to think that I took mama’s money to 
treat rich girls!” she broke out afresh. “It 
seemed to me that I absolutely belonged to 
those girls from the time I told them the first 
falsehood, and I did n’t dare to refuse anything 


HER MOTHER’S HEAD IN HER ARMS.” 


“And then I went on and acted so—so 
horribly to Mrs. Fairfax. I don’t know what 
kind of influence was over me, for it seemed to 
me then it was all right, but now I can look 
back all along the road and see how dishonor 
able I was. Oh, she can never forgive me! 
And to speak so of her son, when her heart 


is broken over him! But I never understood 
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broken-heartedness until I had trouble too. 
And she ’ll remember that always when she 
thinks of me.”’ 

Jack went and looked out of the window, for 
there was a mist in his own eyes; but when he 
came back he said cheerily : 

“Now you ’ve talked it all out, Ethel, keep 
still about it. Don’t let a human being know 
that anything wrong has happened at Bellmont ; 
at least, not for two or three days. And then, if 
we have to tell it, we can put it in some way so 
that we can shield your mother. And you are 
not to tell her, either, for the present. Naturally, 
you would come home at Christmas time, you 
know.” 

‘“* But it will have to be told at last,’”” moaned 
Ethel, despairingly. 

“It’s a bad business, Ethel,” Jack said 
gravely. “I don’t want you to think it is n’t, 
for I believe it wou/d kill your mother if she 
knew all about it. You see how she looks—I 
think she has been working too hard, to keep 
up with the expenses.” Ethel groaned and 
bowed her face to the table. “‘ And we ’ve got 
to work along a few days and try to devise 
some means to smooth it over—for her sake, 
Ethel. I think she ’ll sleep the rest of the 
night; and if she wakes, just hold on to your 
good sense and don’t let her know how things 
are.” 

And Jack slipped quietly out and walked 
slowly homeward, more troubled and anxious 
than he had ever been. 


CHAPTER VI. 
ANOTHER CHANCE, AND THE VALEDICTORY. 


HE mother’s deep, exhausted 
sleep lasted all that night 
and far into the next morn- 
ing, and when she waked a 
strange weakness was upon 
her, so that she could not 
. , stir. Ethel hung over her, 
and waited on her, and smoothed the soft hair 
that was growing white so fast, and burned her 
hands at the stove trying to prepare something 
that would tempt her mother to eat—and did 
not know they were burned. Mrs. Aldridge did 
not attempt to talk, for her strength was gone ; 
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but she followed Ethel with contented eyes, an: 
smiled at her when she kissed the worn hands 
and pressed them to her cheeks. 

Ethel caught herself fifty times looking out 
of the window for Jack, but he did not come 
all that day. No one came, for it was Christ 
mas day, and people were making merry 
theirown homes. A lonely, desolate Christmas, 
Ethel thought; but there was a swift moistu: 
in her eyes as she realized that but for her 
coming home her mother, weak and exhausted 
as she was, would have been utterly alone. 

All day, whenever her mother dozed, Ethel was 
busy making the bare room a little more habit- 
able—putting up the little pictures she had ac- 
cumulated at school, and disposing her modest 
ornaments so that they would meet her mother’s 
tired eyes when she waked. If she longed for 
anything more for herself that day, it was that 
she might give it to her mother. If she wished 
for wealth that day, it was only that she might 
make life easier for her mother. For this was 
another Ethel who had come home—more gen- 
erous, more unselfish than she had ever been: 
an Ethel who had learned to love her mother. 

The early night came down, and she lighted 
the lamps in all the rooms to make the house 
a little more cheerful, and sat down to her 
lonely vigil—anxious about her mother’s con- 
tinued prostration, fearing that she had killed 
her indeed, wishing that Jack would come and 
put hope and courage into her heart, as he 
always did, and wondering what could have 
kept him away all day, when he knew how she 
needed him. The evening train came in—the 
train that had brought her the night before ; and 
she listened to its roaring; and went over that 
evening in memory, and felt very old and 
grave. 

She felt very sure that she could never be 
happy or light-hearted again. Would she live 
many years like this? she wondered. Would 
she live long enough to atone somewhat to 
her mother by her devotion, and to make Jack, 
yes, and even Mrs. Fairfax, respect her again? 

“She ’s asleep, is she?’’ whispered Jack’s 
voice beside her, for she had been so absorbed 
in unhappy thought that she had not heard him 
come in. “That’s good. I’ve a plan, Ethel. 
Come into the other room and let ’s talk it over.” 
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She arose and followed him on tiptoe into 
the poor little parlor, and had closed the door 
behind her when she found herself face to face 
with Mrs. Fairfax! 

And what would she say—the wronged and 
insulted principal of Bellmont who had been 
stabbed to the heart so cruelly? Had she 
come to cast her off still further? Ethel shrank 
back against the door, her eyes wide with 
terror. But Mrs. Fairfax went over to her, 
and put her arms around the shrinking form, 
and—were there tears in her eyes?—said 
tenderly : 

“ Poor little girl, did you think you were al- 
together forsaken? See—we have both. had 
time to think it over. You are going to start 
over again, Ethel—and it will be a different 
start. Perhaps you and I know of a poor lad 
who might be a different man if he could only 
start over again. Some day, let us pray, he 
will get the new start; but I am going to give 





one to you now.” 
Yes, there were tears on her cheeks, and 
Ethel was clinging to her; and Jack went out 
and closed the door, and sat on the steps with 
Ceesar. 
‘Good old doggy! 
“This is a fine world, Cesar. 


” 


he said to that old 
friend. I am 


glad I live in it! 


When Jack went in, after a while, Mrs. Fair- 
fax and Ethel sat side by side, and Ethel still 
held the lady’s hand and clung to it. She had 
poured out her full heart to her teacher, and 
they had talked it all over. 

“ Do you see that boy?” Mrs. Fairfax said, 
smiling at Jack as he came in. “You have 
wondered, perhaps, why he and I are such 
friends, when there is such a difference in our 
years. It is because, from the first time I saw 
him, I have always thought, ‘If my boy had 
not made his first wrong start he would have 
been like Jack.’ I have watched Jack grow 
up, and have loved in him another boy who 
might have been like him but for the first 
wrong start.” 

When Jack spoke, after a while, it was to say : 
mother Ethel. She ’ll 
never know there was any trouble.” 

“T'll tell her some day,” said Ethel, seriously. 


“ Vour is saved, 
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“When I have succeeded—and I wi// succeed! 
—I ll tell her how near I came to failure—and 
who saved me,” she added, with a swift and 
eloquent glance at both. 

If there was any difficulty in the road, it was 
Mrs. Fairfax who saw it and smoothed it away. 
She saw that Mrs. Aldridge needed rest and 
could not be left alone; and she sent down an 
elderly woman who longed for a country home 
and was willing to work for small wages. ‘“ We 
will merely add this to your account, Ethel,” 
she said smilingly. 

So the way was open for Ethel again, and 
she was to go back to Bellmont. But the day 
after Mrs. Fairfax’s departure she left her 
mother sleeping, with the new “help” sitting 
beside her, and went out to make a visit. She 
walked to Mrs. Barnes’s with a steady step, but 
her face was colorless as she stopped Josie’s 
exclamations of surprise. 

“Josie, I want to set something right,” she 


said simply—‘ something I said te you once 
that gave you a false impression and has caused 
me a great deal of trouble. I told you last 
summer that mama felt able to send me to Bell- 
mont, and that made you think that we must 
have a great deal of money, for Bellmont is 
such an expensive school. That was not true. 
We had no money. Mrs. Fairfax offered to 
give me my education. See, here is the letter 
she wrote. I am sorry I did n’t show it to you 
then. I know you will set it right now, when 
people mention it to you.” 

Josie had given an astonished gasp at the 
disclosure, but she read the letter in silence. 
Then she looked up and said: 

“Well, Ethel! I did n’t think had 
grit enough to own up to a thing like that, 
when there was n’t any particular need of it. 
I could n’t have done it, I ’m sure.” 

“There was particular need of it,” said Ethel, 
with a faint color rising in her cheeks. 

“ Anyhow, I’m glad you ’ve told me,” Josie 
responded cordially, holding out herhand. “IT 


you 


was very disagreeable about it, thinking you 
had a fortune and blaming you for not telling 
What a good woman Mrs. 
You ought to show that 


me more about it. 
Fairfax must be! 
letter, just to let people know there is such a 
woman in the world.” 
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And Josie and Ethel parted better friends 
than they had ever been. 

From Josie’s Ethel went to Maud’s and set 
matters right there; and then she turned her 
steps homeward, lighter at heart than she had 
been in many a day. It seemed to Ethel 
afterward that Jack must have visited every- 
body in Roseville that week, and that he must 
have painted her success at school in glowing 
colors everywhere he went. “And Ethel ’s 
going to make her mark, mind that,” he said 
to every one. ‘She will pay Mrs. Fairfax for 
her schooling when she has finished; and, be- 
tween Mrs. Fairfax up at school and Mrs. 
Aldridge down here, Roseville will be proud of 
Ethel some of these days; and then don’t for- 
get that I told you about it.” 

Well, if Roseville was to be proud of Ethel 
some day, it were as well to begin showing its 
appreciation now; so, again, half the town was 
at the station to see her go away, and this time 
nobody stood at a distance, and nobody won- 
dered how she managed it. The doctor had 
brought Mrs. Aldridge up in his buggy, and the 
people were all close around her, shaking hands 
with her; and, in short, there was general 
friendliness on every side, with scores of voices 
wishing Ethel success and promising to look 
after her mother. 

And so Ethel, with the happy tears on her 
smiling face, began life over again. 


Three years went by. 

It was graduating day at Bellmont, and the 
opera-house was filled to overflowing with the 
friends of the institution. A celebrated man 
had made the address to the senior class, and 
one after another they had read the essays that 
closed their school-days and sent them out into 
the world. 

Far back among the audience was a sun- 
burned young fellow, half concealed by a col- 
umn; and when the slender, graceful valedic- 
torian walked to the front of the stage and 
spoke the first clear, earnest words, he lost 
neither look nor tone of hers. When the ap- 
plause sounded at the last, how he joined in! 
—for this was a day to which Jack had looked 
forward with a thrill at his heart. And his little 
playfellow of the olden time had won. 
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He made his way to her after the exercises 
were over, and she cried radiantly : 

“Oh, Jack, were you here, after all? I gaye 
you up this morning.” 

“TI hid behind a column,” he said easily, 
“You did n’t expect me to stand the full glory 
of this scene? I wrote you that, in whatever 
part of the world I might be, I was coming 
home for this. Behold me, then, just from my 
work in the Paris hospitals.” 

He went with her to one of the vacant seats, 
and turned to look at her. 

“You ’re all right/” he said smilingly. 
“ Now tell me all about it.” 

But there was so much to tell, she assured 
him, and it was difficult to know just where to 
begin; only— 

‘“‘See—there is mama, Jack. 
look well? Would you have known her? No, 
don’t go to her yet—not until I have told you—” 

Her voice failed a little, but she looked at 
him presently, a light that he had never seen in 


Does n’t she 


her eyes. 

“We are not going back to Roseville,” she 
said. ‘I have found the sweetest little cottage 
here, Jack—and mother and I will be together 
in a little home. You see, Mrs. Fairfax has 
given me a position, and I am going to do 
very well, I hope. And I am to go on with 
my art studies. They think I have a talent 
in that way, and Mrs. Fairfax is giving me the 
best opportunities.” 

Jack made an effort to speak, but thought 
better of it, and cleared his throat instead. 

“And I have tried very hard, Jack, to undo 
wretched three 


the mischief I did in those 


months. As soon as I came back I told the 
girls how I really stood, and the next day they 
all went to Mrs. Fairfax and asked her pardon 
for the way they had acted; and they have al- 
ways been my good friends. 
their room all this time, and we all have 
studied and worked together, and there has 
hardly ever been an inconsiderate word from 


You see how kind people are 


I have shared 


any of them. 
when you once know the best side of them.” 
“Yes—lI see,” said Jack. 
“And who won the next highest honors to 
mine, do you think? ” she asked, with laughing 


eyes. “‘ Why, Josie Barnes!” 
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| saw her among the graduates,” he replied 
with an answering smile. “How did Mrs. 
I ix find her?” 

Well, Jack, I told her about Josie,” she 
dmitted with a blush. “And she said it 





ETHEL SHRANK BACK AGAINST THE DOOR, HER EYES WIDE WITH TERROR.” 


would help me if we gave Josie a chance, too. 
And she had been studying at home all that 
time, Jack, and she went right into my classes, 
and has given me the hardest work of my life 
ever since. She was a better girl than I was, 
Jack ; 


from the first; and no girl in the school would 


for she has been truthful and honest 
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dare to say anything against Mrs. Fairfax in 
One did try it 
she said afterward that Josie was a perfect 


Josie’s presence. once, and 
tigress.” 

But some one called for Ethel, and Jack lost 

himself in the crowd, 

and listened to the 

snatches of conversa- 


tion, many of them 


telling what a brilliant 


young vale 


girl the 
dictorian was. 

“There she is—that 
is Ethel, 
heard a 


“Ts n’t she a lovely 


papa,” he 
girl saying. 
girl? Oh, I am sure 
I would never have 
accomplished any- 
thing in school if it 
had _ not 
Ethel!” 

“ Well, Florence, let 


us invite her to spend 


been for 


the summer with you 
and take a trip in the 
yacht,” suggested the 
portly and prosperous 
man, whose daughter 
was the pride of his 
life. 

“Ves, invite her 
but she won’t come,” 
replied the daughter. 
“She would n’t leave 
her mother to spend 
the summer with a 


queen. I wish you 
could se« the « ottage 
they ’re going to live 


in, papa. It’s like a 


‘ doll’s house. But some- 
(SEE PAGE 
}” 


how I envy Ethel. 

The girl sighed as she said it, and Jac k felt 
that his friend could have had no higher praise. 
And a little later he Mrs. Fairfax, 
and, holding both his hands, she gazed into his 


came to 


face lovingly. 
“ The experiment has succeeded, Jack,”’ she 


said. ‘ Ah, how glad I have always been that 
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you came to see me that Christmas day, and 
would not be denied. She has been my right 
hand since then, Jack. I look on that as one of 
the great days in my life. There has been only 
one greater—and that was the day you met my 
boy at the prison door, and took him out West, 
and started him in business for himself—” 
“And he ’s doing finely!” interrupted Jack. 
“I found a letter from him when I reached 











THE VALEDICTORIAN. 


CHANCE, 


home yesterday, and I ’ll bring it arouna— 
though of course you hear from him all the 


” 


time. 
“Yes,” she murmured, with a look of px 
on her face; ‘‘ to have him safe, and Ethel | 


o 


e 
beside me—”’ 

A slow red crept up into his face. 

“ But the day may come—when you will 


have to lose Ethel,” he said simply. 
> é 
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A PAINFUL INCIDENT. 


(But true.) 


By CHARLES PEREZ MURPHY. 


A very kind and gentle child 
Is little George, whose age is three; 
Of disposition sweet and mild, 
He would not harm a mouse—not he; 
But if the mouse were hurt, and George 
were by, 
He ’d wish to offer help, and doubtless try. 


His papa George has learned to know 
As partner of his griefs and joys; 
Some other papas are not so, 
Which makes it hard for little boys. 
One person in the world, George always 
knows, 
Will share his pleasures and relieve his 
woes. 


One day, about a month ago, 
As Georgie, all in Sunday best, 
Was waiting till ’t was time to go 
To Sunday dinner with the rest, 
He sighed a little sigh, and wished he knew 
Of “something nice” a little boy might do. 


His papa did not sigh, although 

His feelings may have been the same; 
But, pacing idly to and fro, 

He walked about until he came 
To the piano, which was open wide, 
And on the rack a hymn-book he espied. 


“ 


So down he sat, and with his thumb 

And right-hand fingers, two or more, 
He presently began to drum 

The good old tune of “ Shining Shore” ; 
While George, who sat upon a stool near by, 
Looked on and listened, and forgot to sigh. 


And papa, all at once, began 
To sing; the noise he made was more 
Like swarming bees, or thunder, than 
The tune we know as “Shining Shore.” 
And little George, with blue, wide-open 
eyes, 
Regarded papa with a pained surprise. 


His loving, loyal little soul 
Was troubled by a nameless dread 
As, with a noiseless step, he stole 
To where his mama sat and read. 
He laid one little hand upon her book, 
And met her eyes with anxious, pleading 


look. 


She closed the book, and on his hair 
She laid her fingers, soft and cool; 
But, with a gesture of despair, 
George pointed to the music-stool, 
And, in two words, voiced pity, fear, and 
dread : 


vor papa!” 


This was all that Georgie said. 


Why mama shrieked, and dropped her book, 
And laughed aloud, George could not see; 
Nor why his grandpa fairly shook 
With merriment and childlike glee. 
George left the room and started down the hall; 
He did not understand the joke at all. 
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IN DAISY DAYS. 





By Mary E .izaspetH BLAKE. 





Suns that sparkle and birds that sing, Scars of the winter hide their pain 
Brooks in the meadow rippling over, Under the grasses’ tangled maze, 
Butterflies rising on golden wing And youth of the world springs fresh again 
Through the blue air and the deep-red clover, In daisy days. 


Flower-bells full of sweet anthems rung 
> Down the valley and up the slope 
Out on the wind in lone woodland ways— es 2 ; 
: Starry blooms in the wind are bending ; 
Glad eyes shine like the light of hope, 


Comfort and cheer to the dark earth lending. 


Oh, but the world is fair and young 
In daisy days! 


Lusty trumpets of burly bees Buoyant with life they spring and soar 
Full and clear on the sweet air blowing ; Like the lark that carols his matin lays, 
Gnarléd boughs of the orchard trees Climbing to gates of heaven once more 





Hidden from sight by young leaves growing. In daisy days. 
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HOW THE PILGRIMS CAME TO PLYMOUTH. 





By AzeL Ames, M.D. 
(Author of ** The May-Flower and Her Log.’’) 


For nearly twelve years “brave little Hol- 
land” had given shelter to the true men and 
women who, in 1607-8, were driven out of 
England by the persecution of the bishops 
because they wou/d worship God in their own 
way. 

After many trials and dangers they came 
together at Amsterdam in 1608, and formed a 
little ‘‘Independent” church, with Richard 
Clifton, their old pastor among the Nottingham 
hills, for their minister, and John Robinson, 
their teacher, as his assistant. 

Governor Bradford tells-us, in his ‘‘ Historie,”’ 
that “when they had lived at Amsterdam 
about a year they removed to Leyden, a fair 
and beautiful city and of a sweet situation,” on 
the “‘Old Rhine.” Clifton was growing old 
and did not go with them, and Robinson be- 
came their pastor. 

For eleven years—nearly the whole time of 
“the famous truce’’ which came between the 
bloody wars of Holland and Spain—they lived 
here, married, children were born to them, and 
here some of them died. 

Most of them had been farmers in England, 
but here “they fell to such trades & imploy- 
ments as they best could, valewing peace & 
their spirituall comforte above any other riches 
whatsoever, and at length they came to raise a 
competente and comfortable living, but with 
hard and continuall labor.” 

But about 1617 these good, brave people of 
Pastor Robinson’s flock became very anxious 
as to their circumstances and future,— especially 
for their children,—and at length came sadly to 
realize that they must again seek a new home. 
Their numbers had much increased, they could 
not hope to work so hard as they grew older, 
while war with the Spaniard was coming, and 
would surely make matters harder for them. 
But the chief reasons which made them anxious 
to find another and better home were the 
hardships which their children had to bear and 


VoL. XXIX.—go. 


the temptations to which they were exposed. 
Besides this, they were patriotic and full of love 
of their God, their simple worship, and their 
religious liberty. As Englishmen, though 
their king and his bishops had treated them 
cruelly, they still loved the laws, customs, 
speech and flag of their native land. As they 
could not enjoy these in their own country, or 
longer endure their hard conditions in Holland, 
they determined to find a home—even though 
in a wild country beyond the wild ocean— 
where they might worship God as they chose, 
“plant religion,” live as Englishmen, and reap 
a fair reward for their labors. It was very hard 
to decide where to go, but at last they made up 
northern parts of 


“ 


their minds in favor of the 
Virginia” in the “‘ New World” across the At- 
lantic. ‘They found friends to help them both 
in England and in Holland, and they helped 
themselves; but even then, owing to enemies, 
false friends, and many difficulties, it was far 
from easy to get away, and they had sore trials 
and disappointments. 

And now “the younger and stronger part” 
of Pastor Robinson’s flock, with Captain Miles 
Standish and his wife Rose and a few others, 
were to go from Leyden, in charge of Elder 
Brewster and Deacon Carver, and some were 
to join them in England, leaving the pastor and 
the rest to come afterward. 

It was a busy time in the AZock Stecg, or Bell 
Alley, where most of the Pilgrims lived, all the 
spring and early summer of 1620, when they 
were getting ready for America. Deacon Car- 
ver and Robert Cushman, two of their chief 
men, were in England, fitting out a hired ship 
—the “ May-Flower.” But the Leyden lead- 
ers had bought in Holland a smaller ship, the 
“Speedwell,” and were refitting her for the voy- 
age, an English “ pilot,”’ or ship’s mate (Master 
Reynolds), having come over to take charge. 
(Bradford spells the word “pilott.” He was in 
reality a mate, or “ master’s mate,” as Bradford 
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also calls him—the executive navigating officer 
next in rank to the master. The term “ pilott” 
had not to the same extent the meaning it 
has now of an expert guide into harbors and 
along coasts. It meant, rather, a “deck” or 
“watch ” officer, capable of steering and navi- 
gating a ship. He was on board the May- 
Flower practically what the mate of a sailing- 
ship would be to-day.) Thirty-six men, fifteen 
women, sixteen boys, four girls, and a baby boy 
—seventy-two in all, besides sailors—made up 
the Leyden part of the Pilgrim company. Of 
these, six went no farther than Plymouth, Old 
England, though three of them afterward joined 
the others in New England. Of the fifteen 
women, fourteen were wives of colonists and 
one was a lady’s-maid. The thirty-six men 
of Leyden included all who became Pilgrim 
leaders, except three. 

At last they were off, and on Friday, July 21 
(31),* they said good-by to the grand old city 
that had been so long their home. Going 
aboard the canal-boats near the pastor’s house, 
they floated down to Delfshaven, where their 
own little vessel, the Speedwell, lay waiting for 
them. At Delfshaven they made their last sad 
partings from their friends, and Saturday, July 
22 (or August 1, as we should call it), hoisted 
the flag of their native land, sailed down the 
river Maas, and Sunday morning were out 
upon the German Ocean, under way, with a fair 
wind, for the English port of Southampton, 
where they were to join the other colonists. 

For three fine days they sailed down the 
North Sea, through Dover Straits, into the Eng- 
lish Channel, and the fourth morning found 
them anchored in Southampton port. Here 
they found the May-Flower from London lying 
at anchor, with some of their own people—the 
Cushmans and Deacon Carver—and some 
forty other Pilgrim colonists who were going 
with them. Among these our Leyden young 
people were no doubt very glad to find eight 
more boys and six girls of all ages, two of them 
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being Henry Sampson and Humility Coo. er, 
little cousins of their own Edward Tilley, \. ho 
was to take them with him. 

For ten days the two ships lay in this port. 
Trying days for the elders indeed they were. 
Mr. Weston, their former friend (who had ar. 
ranged with the merchants to help them, but 
was now turned traitor), came to see them, was 
very harsh, and went away angry. The pas- 
sengers and cargoes had to be divided anew 
between the ships, thirty persons going to the 
Speedwell and ninety to the May-Flower. ‘Then 
the pinnace sprung a-leak and had to be reladen, 
To pay their “ Port charges 
to sell most of their butter. 


” 


they were forced 
And there were 
many sad and anxious hearts. But great times 
those ten days were for the larger boys and 
girls who were allowed to go ashore on the 
West Quay (at which the ships lay), and to 
whom every day was full of new sights, both 
aboard the vessels and ashore. ‘ Governors” 
were chosen for the ships; a young cooper— 
John Alden—was found, to go over, do their 
work, and come back, if he wished, on the May- 
Flower; and all was at last ready. They said 
what they thought were their last farewells to 
England, and down the Solent, out by the 
lovely Isle of Wight, into the broad Channel, 
both ships sailed slowly, “ outward bound.” 

But twice more the leaky Speedwell and her 
cowardly master made both ships seek harbor— 
first at Dartmouth, where they lay ten days 
while the pinnace was overhauled and repaired, 
and again at Plymouth, after they had sailed 
“above 100 leagues beyond Land’s End.” At 
Plymouth it was decided that the Speedwell 
should give up the voyage and transfer most 
of her passengers and lading to the May-Flower, 
which would then make her belated way over 
the ocean alone. 

Some twenty passengers—the Cushmans, the 
Blossoms, and others—went back to London 
in the pinnace, and after a weary stay of nine 
days, on Wednesday, September 6 (16), the lone 


* Owing to a difference in the methods of reckoning time used by England and other nations between the years 


1582 and 1752,—when all became practically alike, —it was common to make use of * double-dating.”’ 


In’so doing, 


the terms ‘‘ Old Style” and ‘‘ New Style” were used, and to make the dates of the former and the latter corre- 
spond, ten days are added to all dates of the period between 1582 and 1700, eleven days to those between 1700 and 


1800, and twelve days to those between 1800 and 1900. 
reckoning December 21, 1620 (‘‘ Forefathers’ Day ”’). 


December 11, 1620, Old Style, would be by our present 
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Pilgrim ship at last “ shook off the land” and, 
with a fair wind, laid her course for “ the north- 
ern coasts of Virginia.” 

One hundred and two passengers sailed from 
Plymouth on the May-Flower. They had been 
so constantly stirred up, in so many ways, since 
leaving Leyden or London, that they were glad 
to settle themselves at last for their long voyage. 
After the two ships’ companies were united, 
Carver became Governor (in place of Mr. Mar- 
tin, the treasurer, who made many enemies), 
and though the vessel was badly crowded, and 
of course many were seasick, things were soon 
in order, and with the fine weather which lasted 
till they were half-way over the sea all were 
soon used to the ship life. 

But who were the passengers? Of the sev- 
enty-six who came from Leyden six went back, 
leaving seventy, and there were but thirty-two 
left of those who joined at Southampton. Of 
these thirty-two, nine were men, four young 
men, five women (wires), eight were boys, 
and six girls. So there were, in all, forty-four 
men (including the hired seamen and servants of 
full age), nineteen women, twenty-nine young 
men, boys, and male (minor) servants, and ten 
girls of all ages. 

The master of the Pilgrim ship was Thomas 
who had been a 


” 


Jones, “‘a rough sea-dog 
pirate, but was a good navigator and had 
sailed one or more voyages to “ Virginia” (as 
all North America was then called). The first 
mate (or “ pilot”) was John Clarke, a quiet man 
and good officer, who had also been to “ Vir- 
ginia”; the second mate (or “ pilot”) being 
Robert Coppin, an ‘ 
who had made one voyage to the New England 
coast. Besides these were the “ship’s mer- 
chant,” or supercargo, Mr. Williamson, a fine 


“over-smart”” young man 


“ 


man, who had doubtless also been in some parts 
of “‘ Virginia,” as he seems to have known the 
Indian “lingo,” and lastly, the ship’s surgeon, 
Giles Heale, of whom we know very little. 
Not much that is good can be said of Mas- 
ter Jones, and his record is wholly bad. He 


inspired confidence only in his skill as a seaman 
and sportsman. ‘The Pilgrim leaders evidently 
made little talk with him, and we may be sure 
that the young folks feared him. He died a 
pirate. Clarke was modest and faithful, one in 
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whom all seem to have had confidence. Cop- 
pin was not, as a certain author has portrayed 
him, “old,” “saintly,” or even a “pilot” (in 
the sense of a guide), and he was but the third 
officer of the Pilgrim ship, and of very little 
account, though he came very near wrecking 
the Colony by his blunders on the shallop’s first 
visit to Plymouth harbor. 

If our young folks of to-day could see the 
old May-Flower they would think her a queer 
sort of ship, with her high, three-decked stern, 
high forecastle, stumpy masts, big lateen sail, 
toy cannon, bowsprit sails, funny anchors, etc. 
She was no less queer inside, for her main deck 
after-house was divided up into little cabins for 
the women and girls, set around a central cabin, 
or saloon; the deck-house above was taken up 
by the officers’ quarters ; while in the “ between- 
decks” were the little cabins and bunks of the 
men and boys who were passengers, and their 
crude appliances for fire and cooking. 

The high, tilting, pitching poop-deck at the 
stern was no place to play shovel-board or ring- 
toss, as one does to-day on an ocean liner, or, 
in fact, for any one to be without good sea-legs. 
The deck-space in the “ waist,” or middle, of 
the ship was apt to be very wet and unsafe be- 


cause of the breaking seas, and in very rough 
weather there were above decks wo places where 
even the men and larger boys could safely stay. 

John Howland, one of the Leyden young 
men, proved this. “ Coming above the gratings 
[i.e., upon the high after-deck] he was, by a 


“ 


sudden seel [roll] of the ship,” tossed overboard, 
and would surely have drowned if he had not 
caught hold of a rope trailing alongside, and, 
though he was buried deep under the waves, 
held on, and by means of the rope and a boat- 
hook was drawn into the ship. Though he 
was ill after this escape, he lived many years 
to tell the story to his grandchildren, and be- 
came a prominent man in the Pilgrim Colony. 

The Pilgrim leaders very wisely bought a 
large sail-boat, or shallop, for fishing, and to take 
them from place to place; but when they tried 
to put it aboard the May-Flower it was so large 
they had to cut it down to stow it between 
decks. They got it in, and as the men and 
boys could not stand or lie about the decks in 
stormy weather, they lay in the shallop. It 
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must, in fact, have been a favorite lounging- days); could chat with old friends or new 
place during the voyage, for Bradford says that quaintances; and could give the little ones, 1 


the shallop “ was much opened [i.e., her seams and then, a whiff on deck of the fresh air 


were opened] with the people lying in her.” a sight of the big ship and the sea. 
In the beautiful weather which they had for A sharp change of weather came all 


REPRODUCED BY PERMISSION OF F. ERNEST ZIMMERMANN, ART PUBLISHER, FROM HIS PHOTOGRAPH OF THE PAINTING BY MARSHALL JOHNSON. 


THE MAY-FLOWER NEARING PLYMOUTH HARBOR. 


weeks under the harvest moon, after they left soon, and heavy gales, wild seas, and severe 
the land, many of the passengers could walk or storms followed the fine days and_ nights. 
lie about the decks at times; could sometimes ‘“ The ship was shrewdly [roughly] shaken and 
cook (no very easy matter at sea in those her upper works made very leaky. One of the 
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main [deck] beams in the midships was bowed 
and cracked and [there was] some fear that the 
shi» could not perform the voyage.” Clearly 
there was great anxiety and alarm and some 


danger. Fortunately a passenger had brought 
a jack-screw aboard, by which the bent deck- 
beam was forced up into its place, so that a 
post was set under it, the leaky decks were 
calked, and the danger and discomfort les- 
sened. The jack-screw has become historic and 
is sometimes said to have saved the ship and 
Colony; but a few wedges would have done its 
work nearly as well. 

In late October, after the fine weather had 
come again, a son was born to Mistress Eliza- 
beth Hopkins, the wife of Master Stephen Hop- 
kins. This boy was named Oceanus in com- 
memoration of his having been born at sea. 

A few days after the birth of the first child 
to the colonists, the first death occurred among 
them—though one of the crew had died before. 
William Butten, Dr. Fuller’s servant-assistant, 
and 





who had come with him from Leyden, 
was no doubt known to all the May-Flower 
boys and girls as “ Billy Butten,” —died and was 
buried in the Although they were now 
nearing land and were full of joy and hope at 
thought of it, there can be no doubt that as 
Elder Brewster offered prayer, and the shrouded 
form slid into the dark waters, there were many 
saddened hearts among those who had known 
the poor boy in the old Dutch city. 

All were now anxiously watching for signs 
of land, and three days later, on the morning 
of Friday, November 10 (20), at daybreak, the 
lookout at the masthead gave the welcome cry 
of “Land, ho!” They made it out to be 
“Cape Cod,” as named by the navigator Gos- 
nold, and laid down on the chart of Captain 
John Smith—of Pocahontas fame—as ‘“ Cape 


sea. 


James.” 

But they were not yet where they meant to 
land, so they “ squared away ” around the cape 
for the mouth of ‘‘ Hudson’s River,” little 
dreaming of the plot to be sprung upon them, 
or how soon they would turn back. Not long 
after noon the ship was in the midst of dan- 
gerous “rips and shoals” off the easterly shore 
of the cape, and, after much (apparent) trouble, 
out of them dark. The wind 


got before 
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shifted to “dead ahead,” and Master Jones 
declared it impossible to go on, and that he 
should go back to Cape Cod harbor. 

We know zow that he had been hired and 
ordered by his employers, Thomas Weston and 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges, and by the Earl of 
Warwick, whose evil work he had long done, to 
land his passengers somewhere north of the 
forty-first parallel of north latitude. They 
would then be within the territory of the Coun- 
cil of Affairs for New England, controlled by 
the wily Gorges, who had long wanted these 
Pilgrim colonists and plotted and manceuvered 
to get them upon his domain. This was Mas- 
ter Jones’s chance, and he was quick to seize it, 
and so steal the Pilgrim Colony for his masters 
Jrom the London Virginia Company, who were 
the colonists’ friends and patrons. 

So round again the good ship went for the 
harbor of Cape Cod. All night under “ short 
sail” she worked slowly back to the “ sighting 
And now another trouble arose; for as 


” 


point. 
soon as it was determined to go about and land 
farther north, Stephen Hopkins, John Billing- 
ton, and others of the colonists who joined in 
England, began to whisper that if they settled 
on territory not covered by their “ patente,” 
neither Governor Carver nor any other would 
have authority over them, and that “ when they 
came ashore they would use their own libertie.” 

To meet this difficulty the Leyden leaders 
Compact ” by 


“ 


and others drew up that famous 
which the first “civill body politick” was or- 
ganized in America, and ‘ 
sent of the governed ” was first set up. 
beginning for such mighty results! 
Saturday morning, November 11 (21), found 
them just north of the cape, with only the 
Bradford says: ‘“‘ This day 
it was thought 


government by con- 
A little 


harbor to reach. 
before we came to harbor 
good there should be an association and agree- 
ment, that we should combine together in one 
body, and to submit to such government and 
governors, as we should by common consent 
So while the ship was 
“ Compact ” 


make and choose.” 
’ into harbor the 


, 


slowly “‘ beating 
was made and signed, Carver was 
as Governor, and the peace and good order of 
the Pilgrim Colony were made secure. 

They sounded their way carefully into the 


‘confirmed ” 
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harbor, and, circling round it, let go their anchors, 
three quarters of a mile from shore, under the 
wooded point (now Long Point, Provincetown 
harbor) separating the harbor from the sea— 
sixty-seven days from Plymouth, ninety-nine 
from Southampton, one hundred and twenty- 
nine from London. 

To get out the long-boat and set ashore “a 
party of fifteen or sixteen men in armor, and 
some to fetch wood, having none left, landing 
them on the long point toward the sea,” was the 
work of anhour. The party returned at night, 
having seen no person or habitation, but with 
the boat loaded with juniper wood (savin), and 
fires were soon lighted between decks. 

Their first Sunday in New England, we may 
be sure, was a quiet, grateful, and restful one; 
but they were up betimes on Monday, got out 
th¢ir shallop, and set the carpenters to work on 
her. The women went ashore to wash their 
clothes in the fresh water of a near-by beach 
pond; but the water was shallow where they 
landed, and the men had to wade ashore from 
the boats and carry the women, bundles, and 
kettles. A very merry time they no doubt had, 
that first morning ashore in the New World, 
and a sight it was at which to have snapped a 
kodak; but, alas! many colds were taken that 
day, from which some never recovered. 

“Some sickness began to fall among them,” 
Bradford tells us, but with soldierly steadiness 
they closed ranks where one or another dropped 
out, and bravely sent out two expeditions to 
spy out the land and find a fit place for them 
to inhabit. They saw a few Indians at a dis- 
tance, found their habitations, graves, and con- 
cealed corn, a few deer, wild fowl and sassafras 
in plenty, and good water, but no good place 
for a home. The weather changed suddenly, 
—was cold and stormy; the ground froze, and 
Master Jones became surly and domineering. 

Monday, November 27 (December 7 accord- 
ing to our reckoning), a son was born to Mis- 
tress Susanna White, wife of Master William 
White. He was named Peregrine, and he was 
the first white child born in New England, and 
the last survivor of all the Pilgrim company. 

Numbers of “whales” (probably blackfish or 
grampuses) frequently played about the ships in 
the harbor, “and one lying within half a musket 
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shot, two of the planters shot at her.” But the 
musket of one blew in pieces, stock and barrel 
yet none were hurt—nor was the whale. 

On Wednesday, December 6 (16), the third 
exploring party got away in the shallop, to iry 
to find a harbor recommended by young (¢ p- 
pin, the second mate. Captain Standish was 
in command, and with him 
Carver, Bradford, Winslow, Warren, Hopkins, 
the brothers Tilley, Howland, Dotey, two of 
the colonists’ seamen, Alderton and Engiish, 
the mates Clarke and Coppin, the master gun- 
ner, and three of the sailors—eighteen in all, 
most of them the leaders. If disaster befell 
this party it would surely end the undertaking 
—and they narrowly escaped it. 

The day after their departure Master Brad- 
ford’s wife fell overboard and was drowned, 
and the day following Master Chilton died, and 


were Governor 


was buried ashore. 
On Wednesday, December 13 (23), the third 
party returned to meet sorrowful 


They had a 


exploring 
news, but bearing good tidings. 
short but fierce encounter with Indians (Nau- 
sets), and met a severe gale with snow later the 
same day, in which they were very near being 
cast away in making a harbor which Master 
Coppin thought he knew but about which he 
was mistaken. They—and the Colony—were 
saved by the quick sense and pluck of Thomas 
English, master of the shallop, and landed on 
an island which they named for Master Clarke, 
the first mate, and spent two days there. 

On Monday, December 11 (21), which we 
now call “ Forefathers’ Day,” they examined 
and sounded the harbor, landed on a rock upon 
the shore (the now famous “Plymouth Rock”), 
found a good town-site, and agreed upon it as 
the place for settlement—the colonists approv- 
ing the same upon their report. 

On Friday, December 15 (25), the ship 
weighed anchor to go to the place agreed upon 
(which is called “ Plimoth” by Captain John 
Smith upon his chart of 1616) after lying in 
Cape Cod harbor five weeks and losing four of 
hercompany. The shallop piloted them across 
the bay, but when within six miles, the wind 
coming northwest, they could not get into the 
harbor, and were forced to go back to their old 


anchorage. This would have been Christmas 
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day according to our present reckoning, but 
was ten days earlier by theirs. But to them 
Christmas was an offense, as a holy day of the 
Church of England which the Pilgrims had 

and it was many years before they would 


in the least honor it. When Christmas day, 
hey knew it, arrived, ten days later, three 
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“Tt was devoted to worship and rest; 
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says: 
yet curious eyes must have been peering over 
that ship’s rail much of the day.” But wild 
and beautiful nature was all those eyes could 
discover. The old village of the Patuxets 
which once stood on the westerly shore, had 
been without hut or inhabitant since the terrible 











more had died, and sorrow and sickness filled 
the ship; those who could, worked hard all 
day on their first log-house, and so far were 
they from merrymaking that they began that 
day to drink water instead of beer, though Mas- 
ter Jones gave some at night to those on board. 
There was no “ Christmas ” on the May-Flower! 

The next day, December 16 (26), the wind 
again being fair, ship and shallop took final 
departure from Cape Cod, this time made Ply- 
mouth harbor safely, and the shallop piloted 
the ship to the anchorage she had sounded 
out for her the Monday before. A little be- 
fore dark the weary but immortal May-Flower 
let go her anchors just within a long spur of 
beach a mile and a half from the landing 
rock—one hundred and two days from Ply- 
mouth to Plymouth, one hundred and fifty-five 
from London. The Pilgrim voyage was over. 
‘“Freedom’s ark had reached her Ararat.” 

The next day was the Sabbath. Goodwin 
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** THE FIRST MORNING ASHORE IN THE NEW WORLD ‘ai 


plague of 1612-15 had swept the red man away. 
The good Massasoit dwelt forty miles away, 
at Pokanoket. Not an Indian did the Pilgrims 
see till the last of January, nor one to talk with 
till Samoset came, in the middle of March. It 
was March 22 before he brought Massasoit. 
By the extinction of the Patuxets they were 
practically 
Monarchs of all they surveyed, their right there was 


none to dispute ; 
From the center around to the sea they were lor 


is of 
the fowl and the brute. 
On the morrow they began to lay the foun- 
dations of the Pilgrim Republic, with Liberty 
for their corner-stone. 
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“*STRANGE TO THE PEERING SICK FOLKS’ EYES 
CAPTAIN STANDISH IN SUCH A GUISE!” 
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BALLAD OF THE 
PLYMOUTH WASHING.. 


HEN Captain Standish of Plymouth town 
(Able and strong while the weak went down), 
With the six good men left sound and well, 
Labored for all, strange things befell! 

Half o’ the folk were under the snow; 
Famine and fever had laid them low; 
And the sick, too feeble for work or care, 
Were a burden the seven men must bear: 


Guardians, nurses, and serving-men, 

They showed the stuff they were made of then! 
Nothing too lowly they found to do, 

Nor shirked to try when little they knew. 
They cooked, they cleaned, and their rough hands tried 
The tasks the women’s had thrown aside. 
They soothed and tended as best they might; 
They mothered the orphaned babes at night. 
They gathered the garments foul, forgot, 
And linen stripped from the fever-cot, 

And sturdily faced, as a foe at bay, 

The toilsome terrors of washing-day! 

Brows bent sternly and anxious eye, 

Weapon unslung and sleeves rolled high, 
Brawny back bent over the tub, 

Great hands awkward to wring and rub, 

And lean, strong arms in the sudsy snow 
Tossing the linen to and fro— 





Strange to the peering sick folks’ eyes 
Captain Standish in such a guise! 
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BALLAD OF THE PLYMOUTH WASHING. 


His sword-hand, used to grip o’ the hilt, 
Dealt but ill with a cradle-quilt. 

Alack for the Dutch-wove white and blue, 
Frayed where a hero’s thumb went through! 
Alack for the stitches, tiny as pearls, 

Sewn in the shifts of the Deacon’s girls! 

The tender mother who set them there, 

So fine for her dear little maids to wear, 
Little might guess a soldier’s hand 

Should scrub the gathers from wrist and band, 
Nor ever her housewife’s soul could dream 
That cruel rending of cloth and seam, 

While, strong and steady, he hummed a strain 
Of a marching air with a deep refraih. 


Strong and steady, and yet, good lack! 

He learned the ache of a wearied back. 

He had rubbed right often his brightening blade, 
Yet, work of a man ’gainst work of a maid, 
Harder he found, by the strained arms’ feel, 
Clothes to cleanse than the fleckéd steel: 

A maiden’s lawns, fair, fine, and frail, 

Than the warrior’s helmet, sword, and mail! 


Bold Miles Standish, grim at your tub, 
Down through the years we see you rub, 
And the water that whitens the web you hold 
Brightens your name till it shines like gold 
Clear and clean o’ the pride of war! 

Was fame e’er won at the wash before? 


Never a care for praise or blame, 

Never a thought of mock or shame, 
Soldier and captain, brave o’ the brave, 
Drudging, ungrudging, to serve and save! 
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EIGHT CHARADES IN RHYME. 


(For Answers, see Letter-Box next Month.) 





By CarROLYN WELLS. 





I. 


My first, when full,hholds many a pound; 

In my last of my first a duke was drowned. 
My first of Troy is much renowned ; 

My last an obstacle oft is found; 

’Mid songs and dances they heard the sound 
Of my whole one time when a king was crowned. 


II, 


My first can boast a head and tail, 
Has feathers and an eye, 

And sometimes wings; yet what avail? 
It cannot walk or fly. 


And St. Paul was my first, we ’re told; 
And my first may be bought 

In bottles,—but though rare and old, 
Its value ’s almost naught. 


Out of my last my first is made, 
My last is in a crown; 

And heroes wield its shining blade 
For glory and renown. 


My whole, a marvel of brute force 
With human power combined ; 

We never see it now, of course, 
We ’ve left it far behind. 


Ill, 


My first, the Scriptures say, in Eden grew. 

Pronounce its letters—there ’s my whole for you! 

My last name to myself I can’t apply ; 

My whole, tradition says, could never lie. 

IV. 
My last was very tall and very slim, 
So all his people made a mock of him; 
Their jeerings worried him and grieved his 

soul; 

And when a clown with jest and laughter 
passed, 

And said, “ Aha! you are my first, my last!” 

He said, “ Don’t speak to me; Iam my whole.” 





v. 
I ’p oft be thankful, could I be my whole; 
And yet I would not always be my whole; 
I woo my first, that I-may be my whole; 
Cockneys call her my last ; but in my whole 
When to my first I go, I am my whole. 


Vi. 


A BIRD in the hand is worth two in the bush, 
How often we ’ve heard those old words; 

And my total, I have it on evidence strong, 
Is exactly the worth of two birds. 


The dome of St. Paul’s is my first, my last; 
The dome of St. Peter’s is, too; 

But if you should go there and see for yourself, 
You would say that this is n’t true. 


Vil. 

’T 1s growing dusk, yet in the gathering 
gloom 

I still can see two faces in the room. 

On one face two of my first 1 can spy, 

And on the other twénty I descry. 

And of my second, one face shows me none 

While I see five upon the other one. 

My whole is on one face ; but placed with care 

Above the other rests on shining hair. 


VIII. 
My first grows by the riverside, 
And in the fields it has been seen; 
’T is raised on poles, the country’s pride, 
Dear to the peasant and the queen. 


The men had many battles braved, 
And on my last I saw them sit, 

Beside the General, who waved 
My last, and read aloud a writ. 


Beside a river flowing free, 
The spot marked by a grassy mound, 

My whole, nicknamed “Old Hickory,” 

Was long ago put in the ground. 











BUSTER AND 


THE ANTS, 





Sey USTER galloped up and down the 

“4 lawn and around and around the 
house, dragging a piece of old 
w® clothes-line after him and making 
believe he was a wild horse, until he was tired. 
Suddenly he stopped close to a gravel path, 
and threw himself down on the grass. He 
lay on his back a few minutes, looking up at 
the blue sky; but the sun made him blink 
his eyes, and so he turned over on his side. 
Very soon he saw something moving in the 
grass close to him, and he propped his head 
up on his elbow and looked closer to see what 
it could be. 

It was a little red ant about a quarter of an 
inch long, and it was struggling very hard in 
the effort to pull a tiny stone after it as it- 
climbed over a bit of dead grass. It pulled 
and pulled and pulled, but the stone was too 
heavy for it to drag over the grass. After a 
series of struggles the ant let go of the stone 
and ran off as fast as it could go. Buster 
watched it, and before long he saw it meet 
another ant and stop. The two ants put their 
heads together, as if talking to each other, and 
then both of them started back for the stone. 
One pushed it and one pulled it, and presently 
they managed to get the stone over the bit of 








grass and it tumbled down on the other side, 
one of the ants rolling over and over with it as 
it went. Buster was interested, and he watched 
the ants drag the little stone farther and farther 
away until at last they let go of it and went 
back along the path they had traveled as fast 
as they could go. 

When they reached the gravel garden-path 
Buster noticed many more ants there. They 
were all very busy around a little hole in the 
path. They went down into the hole and 
came up out of it, stopped and circled around, 
hesitated, retraced their steps, and seemed to be 
very busy indeed. Some of them carried tiny 
bits of gravel and little pieces of wood, and 
worked very hard all the time, but others just 
stood about and apparently did nothing at all 
except to look on. 

Buster watched them for about five minutes, 
and then he picked up a twig about two inches 
long and dropped it right over the little hole in 
the path. He wanted to see what the ants 
would do, for he felt pretty sure they could n't 
move the twig. 

“T don’t believe they ’Il drag shat away in 
a hurry,” he said softly to himself. 

At first the ants did n’t seem to know what 
todo. The twig completely covered the hole 
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so that none could go in or come out, and they 
ran around it and over it and along it, seem- 
ingly too confused to do anything toward get- 
ting out of the way. 

Buster lay on the grass and watched the ants 
a long, long time, and once or twice his eyes 
closed, for it was very pleasant out there on the 
lawn, and the air was soft, and a mocking-bird 
in a tree near by sang a song which sounded 
very much like a lullaby. As Buster watched 
the twig he discovered, after a while, that he 
was looking up at it, instead of down, and then 
the twig grew and grew, until at last it seemed 
like a great log of wood, and the ants around 
itand on it were as big as horses. They did n’t 
look nearly so harmless as when he had first 
noticed them, for now he saw that their bodies 
were covered with armor, and their legs were 
long and hairy, and they had big, sharp claws 
instead of feet. 

“My!” said Buster, “I never saw ants as 
big as that before.” 

“ Did n’t, eh ?” said some one close behind 
him. 

“No, I didn’t. Did you?” asked Buster, 
looking around to see who was speaking. 

He did n’t see any one at all, but standing 
close by him was a very big and a very savage- 
looking ant, glaring at him with the largest and 
queerest eyes Buster had ever seen, and opening 
and shutting a pair of great, horrible black 
shiny things like enormous pincers, or ice-tongs, 
in front of its mouth. 

“T did,” said the ant; “ but I never saw such 
a small boy as you are.” 

“T’m not small,” cried Buster, indignantly. 
“T’m eight years old, and my mama says I ’m 
a very big boy for my age.” 

“You are the littlest boy for any age I 
ever heard of,” said the ant, solemnly. “ Why, 
you’re no larger than I am —and I am only an 
ant.” 

“If you are only an ant, how is it you can 
talk?” asked Buster. “ Ants can’t talk, I’m 
sure.” 

“What’s that? what’s that? what’s that?” 
cried the ant, in an excited way. “Ants can’t 
talk! Boy, you are not only very little, but 
you are silly. I’m an ant, and I think I can 
talk as well as you can—maybe better. I ’d 
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be ashamed of myself if I could n’t. But what 
are you doing here in the jungle ?” 

Buster was about to answer that he was on 
his papa’s lawn, but when he looked about him 
he knew that he could n’t possibly be there, for 
instead of the close-cropped lawn-grass, he saw, 
rising high above him, great plants like Indian 
corn, and all around as far as he could see was 
a tangle of fallen stalks and leaves of enormous 
size. And the house where he lived was no- 
where in sight. 

““I—I guess I ’m lost,” said Buster, at last. 
“T know I was playing wild horse on the lawn, 
and then I was watching an ants’ nest, and I 
put a little stick on it to see what the ants 


’ 


would do, and they began to run around and 
around, and—” 

He stopped short in great confusion, for the 
big ant was snapping those ice-tong things of 
his in a horrible way, and glaring at him and 
waving two huge, many-jointed horns in the air 
above him. 

“Oh!” growled the ant, “so you are the boy 
who dropped that great log down at the gates 
of the city, are you?” 

“I did n’t see any city,” said Buster, “and [ 
only had a little stick about as long as my 
finger.” 

“Tt was a hundred times as long as your 
finger,” cried the ant. “I saw it!” 

Buster looked at his finger and saw that the 
ant was right, for the finger was the tiniest 
little bit of a thing, not any thicker than a hair, 
and his whole hand was only about the size of 
the head of a pin. 

“T seem to have shrinked,” said Buster, “ for 
I ’m sure that —” 

“You mean you have shrought,” corrected 
the ant. “I told you I could talk better than 
you. Think, thought; shrink, shrought.” 

“ Oh, I know; it’s shrunk,” exclaimed Buster. 
“T mean shrunken.” 

“Then why did n’t you say so?” snapped 
the ant. “I should have thunk—I mean 
thunken— you ’d know better. But come 
along. I have n’t time to stand here and teach 
you grammar all day. I’m a policeman, and 
it is my duty to arrest you for throwing that log 
down at the city gates. I may as well tell you, 
though, that anything you say will be used as 
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evidence against you at the trial, so I’dadvise you 
not to say anything more about it. Come along.” 

“ Do you suppose I ’Il let a common red ant 
arrest me?” cried Buster, indignantly, as he set 
his back against a stone and prepared to fight. 

But the next moment the big ant reached 
out two or three arms and lifted Buster very 
neatly off his feet. Buster felt the ice-tong 
things close gently around his body, and then 
away went the ant very rapidly through the 
tangled vegetation, carrying Buster with him. 
The boy was terribly frightened, for the ant 
policeman went tearing through the jungle, up 
hill and down, now going under low-hanging 
vines so close to them that Buster had to duck 
his head, now running as fast as he could go 
along a fallen log, and then over the end of it 
and back on the under side upside down. 

“Oh, please, Mr. Ant—plea-ea-ease, Mr. 
Policeman, put me down!” screamed Buster. 
“T ’ll go with you if you ’ll only put me down.” 

The ant stopped and set poor Buster on his 
feet, and looked at him. 

“Well, I ‘Il trust you,” said he. 
along.” 

Buster started after the ant, and went as fast 
as his little legs could take him; but the way 
was rough, and he fell down twice and bumped 
his nose. That hurt him and made him cry, 
but the ant did n’t seem to care at all. He 
only said, “ Hurry up, boy; hurry up, hurry 
up!” over and over again. 

“ Don’t go so fast,” panted Buster. 

“TI ’m not going fast,” said the ant. Then 
he paused and looked at Buster and began to 
laugh. When he laughed he opened his mouth 
very wide and snapped his ice-tongs together in 
such a way that Buster trembled with fear. 

“ What are you laughing at?” asked Buster. 

“Why,” said the ant, “I ’m laughing because I 
just happened to think of something. Where 
are your other legs ?” 

“* My other legs?” 

“Yes, your other legs. Where are they? 
You ought to have six, you know.” 

“Boys don’t have six legs,” said Buster. 
“Huh! you ’re so smart, I should think you ’d 
know that.” 

“Do you mean to say that all boys have only 
two legs apiece ?” asked the ant in surprise. 


“ Come 
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“Of course they have only two legs apiece,” 
said Buster. 

“ Why, you poor things!” said the ant. “I’m 
awfully sorry for you. Of course, if that is so, 
you can’t go as fast asI can. Let me see; two 
into six goes three times and none over. Is n't 
that right ?” 

“T think so,” said Buster. 

“You ought to know. But it is right, 
whether you know or not, and so I suppose that 
means that we can go three times as fast as you 
can. You have one foot on each side, and | 
have three feet—one yard—on each side, 
Has your papa feet or yards ?” 

“ Feet, of course.” 

“Well, well, well! That ’s funny. But | 
can’t be stopping here all day talking to you. 
Suppose you get up on my back and I ’Il carry 
you that way.” 

Buster tried two or three times to get on the 
ant’s back, but the armor was so hard and 
slippery that he fell off almost as soon as he 
was up. 

“ You must get on my prothorax,” said the 
ant; “climb up there, and then I think you can 
hold on easily.” 

“ Your what?” asked Buster. 

“T said prothorax. Don’t you know what a 
prothorax is ?” 

“No, I don’t. 
thing.” 

“Oh, my, but you are ignorant!” cried the 
ant, with asigh. “ My prothorax is just back of 
my head and in front of my mesothorax; and 
my mesothorax is in front of my metathorax. 
See?” 

“ What makes them have such funny names?” 
asked Buster. 

“ Gracious me, boy! I don’t know. I never 
named them. Some of you smart human 
beings did that for us. We call them among 
ourselves our dubs, flubdubs, and hullidubs.” 

“ Why ?” 

“ Because we feel like it!” snapped the ant. 
“They are ours and we have a right to call ’em 
what we please. Eh? What?” 

“Oh, of course,” poor Buster hastened to 
say, for the ant was waving those long, jointed 
horns of his in a very angry manner. 

“Well, then, get up— get up,” ordered the ant. 
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So, after two or three attempts, Buster man- 
aged to climb up on tothe prothorax. He held 
on by the front edge,and then the ant started 
off faster than ever. But pretty soon the ant 
tossed back its head, and Buster’s fingers got 
between the cracks in the armor and were 
pinched, so that he screamed with pain. 

“ Whatever is the matter now?” demanded 
“You are making 
a horrible noise.” 

“T p-pinched my f-fingers between your 
head and your flub —” 

“ Dub,” corrected the ant. 

“ Your d-dub,” sobbed Buster, as they sped 
rapidly along. 

“Well, don’t do it again,” said the ant, in a 
cross tone, and away he went. 

Little Buster had to watch very carefully or 
his fingers would have been pinched many 
times, for the ant’s armor overlapped at the 
edges and the cracks kept opening and shutting 
with every step. But they were on a fine, 
smooth road by this time, and it was easier rid- 
ing than it had been in the jungle. 

“ This is a good road,” said Buster. 

“Ves, it is,” assented the ant. “It is a 
very good road indeed. We put our slaves to 
work to build it last week after your fool of a 
gardener destroyed our other road.” 

“ Why !—can ants build roads ?” 

“Can ants build roads! What do you think 
we are — grubs? Of course we can build roads. 
That is where we are simply great. I don’t 
have to do anything with building them my- 
self, but our slaves understand it and we make 
them do it.” 

“Itis very wrong to have slaves,” said Buster. 

“ Who says so?” 

“Why, everybody says so. My grandpapa 
went to the war and fought to set the slaves 
free, and—” 

“Oh, stuff and nonsense!” exclaimed the 
ant. ‘ How could we ever get our work done 
if it was n’t for the slaves? Answer me that, 
now. And they are happy enough, too. They 
really like to work.” 

“ T thought all ants liked to work,” said Buster. 

“Where did you ever get such an idea as 
that ?” 

“T ’ve always been told so; and my Sunday- 
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school teacher told us that Solomon said, ‘Go 
to the ant, thou sluggard,’ and she said—” 

“ Who said that about the sluggard ?” 

** Solomon.” 

“ Don’t think I ever heard of him,” said the 
ant, “but he must have meant theslaves. Now 
the ants of our best families, the aristocrats, 
you know, never work at all. They just sit 
about and watch the slaves work. Some- 
times they go out and fight when an army of 
enemy ants attacks our city. But work ? Never! 
Why should they?” 

“But what are they good for if they don’t 
work, I should like to know ?” said Buster. 

“They are fighters, I tell you. They have 
big heads like mine, and big strong jaws to bite 
with. Have n’t you any fighters?” 

“ Ye-es,” said Buster, slowly. “Yes, we do 
have fighters.” 

“ Well, do your fighters work ?” 

“ Do you mean soldiers ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ They work, I know, because I heard my 
papa say so. They have to drill and build 
bridges and — oh, all sorts of things.” 

“Well, we ants have gone beyond that,” 
said the policeman. “Our workers work, and 
our fighters fight. There is no sense in having 
one ant obliged to do both. Oh, sometimes, 
when there is a big battle, we call on the work- 
ing-classes to help us fight, but as a rule they 
have all they can manage to bring in food, take 
care of our cattle —” 

“ Cattle!” exclaimed Buster. ‘“ Now, that is 
just a little too much for me to believe. I ’ve 
seen lots of cattle, and I know that a cow is 
ever and ever so much bigger than a million 
ants put together.” 

“Not our cows,” said the ant. “I know 
the kind you are thinking about, but they are 
different from ours. You see, we keep ours for 
the honey.” 

“ Huh!—suppose you expect me to believe 
that cows make honey!” exclaimed Buster. 
“ Cows give milk, and bees gather honey.” 

“Yes, the bees do gather honey,” assented 
the ant. “The bees are our cousins, you know.” 

“]T did n’t know it,” said Buster, “and I 
don’t see how they can be any relation to you. 
Bees, in the first place, have wings.” 
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“So have ants — in the first place.” 

“They have?” : 

“Some of us. Our queen had a beautiful pair 
of wings when she went on her wedding journey.” 

“So she must 
have them still.” 

“She may keep 
them to look at, 
but she does n’t 
wear them.” 

“She does n’t ?” asked Buster, in surprise. 

“ Bless you, no! She took them off when she 
came back from her wedding trip.” 

“Why did she do that ?” 

“Qh, it is a way queens have. They always 
take off their wings and put them away when 
they come back from their wedding trips and 
settle down. They know they are never going 
off on another trip, and so the wings would be 
in their way, I suppose.” 

“ That is very funny,” said Buster. “ But you 
were telling me about the cows gathering honey.” 

“ Certainly,” said the ant; “only we don’t 
call them cows. We call them aphides.” 

“That ’s a queer name for cows.” 

“Yes; it is another name given by your pro- 
fessors to our cattle.” 

“ But they are only bugs, then.” 

“JT don’t know what you mean by ‘bugs.’ 
They are cattle. We herd them and drive 
them to their feeding-grounds, and we take 
care of them during the cold weather, and raise 
their young and build sheds for them.” 

“ Cow-sheds ?” 

“Certainly. We build them of clay to pro- 
tect the aphides from wild insects and from the 
heat of the sun.” 

“ What do the aphides eat ?” 

“Oh, they get honey from the flowers; but 
they get more than they need, and we use the 
rest.” 

“Why don’t you set your slaves to work to 
gather the honey ?” 

“They could n’t. That ’s the trouble with 
the ants. You see, the flowers are made so that 
we ants can’t get at many of them that have 
much honey. It takes a bee to get in where 
the honey is stored, or a butterfly with its long 
proboscis.” 

“Its what?” Buster asked curiously. 
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“T said proboscis. Don’t you know what 
that is ?” said the ant, in surprise. 

“ No, I don’t,” Buster had to admit. 

“ Well, it is a longish sort of nose like a piece of 
garden-hose, and 
it is hollow. The 
butterfly keeps it 
curled up most 
of the time, but 
when it gets on 
a flower it just uncurls the proboscis and pushes 
it into the heart of the flower and sucks up the 
honey.” 

“ Oh, I know. It’s like an elephant’s trunk, 
only smaller,” said Buster. 

“TI don’t know what an elephant’s trunk is,” 
said the ant, “but I guess you ’re right. I 
know ants have n’t such things.” 

“ Have aphides ?” asked Buster. 

“No; but they are little, and they can crawl 
into flowers we could n’t get into at all.” 

“ Do you own any aphides ?” asked Buster. 

“ Of course not; they belong to the public,” 
said the ant. “None of us own anything indi- 
vidually in Antland. What use would I have 
for an aphis ?” 

“ What is an aphis ?” 

“ An aphis is the singular of aphides.’ 

“T think they ’re all singular,” said Buster. 
“Very.” 

“Hah! that is a joke,” said the ant. 
a moment until I laugh.” 

The ant policeman stopped very suddenly, 
opened his mouth very wide, snapped his jaws 
together a number of times very rapidly, and 
waved his long, jointed horns in every direction. 
It was so awful to Buster that he begged the 
ant to stop, and he would n’t make another joke 
for anything. 

After a while the ant stopped laughing, and 
continued along his way. But Buster did n’t 
talk any more; he was afraid he might unin- 
tentionally say something funny. They had n’t 
traveled far before they met another ant hurry- 
ing along the road. He was a very ferocious- 
looking fellow, and his big eyes glared at Bus- 
ter threateningly. He waved his long, jointed 
horns in the air in greeting to, the policeman 
ant, and the policeman ant waved his back to 
return the salute. Then they stopped close 
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to each other and rubbed their horns caress- 
ingly over one another. It is the way ants 
have of shaking hands when they meet. But 
Buster did n’t know that, and he was afraid of 
the waving horns of the stranger ant, for they 
brushed close to the boy’s head more than once. 

“ Please be careful with your horns or you ’Il 
brush me off,” cried Buster. 

“ My what ?” demanded the ant, in an angry 
tone. “I have n’t any horns, young man. 
Perhaps you refer to my antennz.” 

“ They certainly look like horns,” said Buster, 
“but I suppose you call them antennz because 
you ’re an ant. What does ‘ennz’ mean?” 

“Ennething you please,” growled the ant. 
“ You are very inquisitive — and rude.” 

“JT did n’t think —” began Buster. 

“Then you should,” snapped the ant. “ Who 
are you, anyway ?” 

“My name is Augustus, but my papa calls 
me Buster, and I am —” 

“ Remember that anything you say will be 
used against you at court,” interrupted the po- 
liceman ant. “It is my duty to warn you. 
But we must hurry or we Il be late.” 

At that he started off again in a great hurry, 
and Buster hung on with both hands, In a 
few minutes they met another ant. It was car- 
rying an egg in its mouth very carefully, but 
Buster could n’t see what it was, and so he 
called out: 

“What have you in your mouth ?” 

The ant opened its mouth to answer, and the 
egg fell to the ground and rolled away, but did 
not break. 

“There, see what you made me do!” ex- 
claimed the ant that had been carrying the egg. 

“T did n’t make you drop it,” protested Bus- 
ter. “I only asked you what —” 

“ What what?” demanded the ant. 

“Why, what —” began Buster. 

‘“‘ What why what ? ” shrieked the ant, dancing 
about in a rage. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” said Buster, 
in despair. 

“You mean you mean,” yelled the ant,in a 
still shriller tone. 

“ Well, I’m sure I don’t know what you ’re 
so mad about.” 

“ About what what you mean,” said the ant. 





“Qh,” said Buster, “I ’ll never get this 
straight in the world.” 

“Straighten it out in court,” growled the 
policeman ant, “and don’t try to explain mat- 
ters to a slave.” And he hurried on. 

“ Was that a slave ?” asked Buster. 

“She was carrying an egg, was n’t she ?” 

"va" 

“ Then she was a slave.” 

* Do all the slaves carry eggs?” 

“No; but all eggs are carried by slaves, 
when they are carried at all around the city.” 

“ You have chickens, then ?” 

“Chickens? Gracious goodness,no! Ugh! 
Horrid big things with only two legs and two 
eyes.” 

“Two eyes!” cried Buster. 
many eyes would you expect them to have?” 

“ Well, that depends,” said the policeman ant. 
“ Now, some ants have only eighty or ninety 
eyes,and some have as many as twenty-four 
hundred; but —” 

“What? Twenty-four hundred eyes \” cried 
Buster. ‘ How many have you yourself?” 

“T myself have twenty-four hundred and 
three —twenty-four hundred compound eyes 
and three simple eyes. That ’s all.” 

“JT had n’t noticed them,” said Buster. 

“ Well, get down and look at them,” said the 
ant. “I’m tired and want a rest.” 

Buster clambered down and looked at the 
ant’s head closely. Sure enough, on each side 
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“HWE WAS A VERY FEROCIOUS-LOOKING FELLOW.” 


of his head were hundreds and hundreds of little 
eyes, and then there were three big eyes, one 
on each side of his head and one in the middle. 
The ant winked about half a hundred of his 
eyes at Buster all at once, and said: 
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“It ’sa little inconvenient at times to have so 
many eyes when a fellow gets sleepy and wants 
torub them. For, don’t you see, I have only'six 
arms.” 

“ Legs,” said Buster. 

“They ’re all the same,” said the ant. “I 
can rub my eyes with all of them. But then, you 
see, 6 goes into 2403 just — wait a minute — 
just 400 times and a half,— yes, that ’s right,— 
and so if I rubbed with all six arms, or legs, at 
once —and I could n’t possibly unless I lay on 
my back —I should have to rub 400 times.” 

“ And a half,” put in Buster. 

“ Yes, that ’s so; and a half. 
what a lot of work!” 

“ But why do you rub them at all?” 

“JT don’t. I merely said I did. And then 
think of getting cinders into all those eyes!” 

“ But you don’t ever, do you?” 

“ No, certainly not; but just think if I did. 
And then suppose I should fall down and get 
2403 black eyes all at once.” 

“ But you never did.” 

“T never did.” 

“ Then I would n’t worry about it. 
do you need so many eyes?” 

“ To see with, of course.” 

“ But you could see just as well with two 
eyes as with 2407.” 

“ Pardon me, 2403,” corrected the ant. 

“ Well, 2403, then. You could see every bit 
as well with two eyes.” 

“ Could, eh?” 

“ T think so.” 

“ How many eyes have you ?” 

* Two,” 

“ Can you see every bit as well with one eye 
as with two?” 

‘“‘ No, not quite so well, but —” 

“Precisely. And I see—hold on a minute 
till I make a little calculation —I see 12014 
times better than you can.” 

*T don’t believe it,” said Buster. “ You can’t 
see anything I can’t see.” 

“Yes, I can, too.” 

“ What ?” 

The policeman ant scratched his head with 
his left hind claw and looked a little puzzled. 
Suddenly his face brightened up and he said: 

“ Well, I can see your eyes, and you cannot.” 


My goodness! 


But why 
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“ But,” cried Buster, triumphantly, “ I can see 
your eyes. Youcan cnly see my two eyes, and 
I can see your 2403 eyes, and so it is I who can 
see 12014 times as much as you, Mr. Smarty.” 

“Come along,” growled the ant. “That 
will be used against you in court.” 

So Buster climbed once more on the ant’s 
back, and before many minutes they arrived at 
the entrance to the city. There was a great 
crowd of ants around the entrance, and they all 
seemed to be much excited. They were run- 
ning around and waving their antenne in an 
angry way and shouting to one another. Num- 
bers of policemen and soldiers were in the 
crowd, and they seemed even more angry than 
the others, who seemed to belong to the work- 
ing-classes. 

“He ought to be cut in two!” 
the soldiers. 

“I ’d like to bite his head off,” said another. 

“* What did he do it for?” asked a third. 

“Oh, out of pure meanness! They are all 
alike, those boys. Here he throws a great log 
down at the gates of our city, and now it will 
take I don’t know how long to get it away. I 
believe we ’Il have to leave it there and tunnel 
under it. But the engineers must decide that. 
They ’re holding a meeting now.” 

Just at that moment one of the ants hap- 
pened to look up and see Buster on the back of 
the policeman. 

“Hi! what have you there?” he called out. 
“ Why, as I live, it’s a— it’s a boy!” 

“Tt ’s the boy,” screamed another. “It ’s 
the boy who threw the log down at the gates 
of the city.” 

“So it is,” shouted a big fellow, coming 
close up to Buster and standing on his hind 
legs for a better view. “Let’s take him and 
kill him.” ' 

“ Kill him! kill him! kill him!” cried all the 
ants, as they crowded around. “Cut him in 
two! Bite his head off! Snap his legs off!” 

“ Hold on, there,” cried the policeman ant. 
“He ’s my prisoner, and I ’m taking him to 
court.” 

“To the court, then; to the court!” 
screamed the mob, and away they all went 
after the policeman and Buster, who by this 
time was frightened nearly out of his wits. 
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When they came to the log at the city’s gates 
the policeman paused, for he did n’t know which 
way to go. 

“ Crawl under it,” said a slave ant who was 
standing there. “We ’ve made a little tunnel 
and it is big enough to admit you. But the 
boy will have to get down.” 

Buster slipped down from the policeman’s 
back, and saw a tiny hole under the middle of 
the log, close to a pile of dirt and gravel. It 
was too low for him to walk upright, and so he 
had to get down on his hands and knees and 
crawl in, the policeman coming close after him. 
It was hard work, for the way was rough, and 
the farther Buster went the darker the passage 
became. But after a while it broadened out, 
and then Buster found he could stand up. 

“ Go on, go on,” ordered the policeman ant. 

“T can’t; it’s all dark,” said Buster. 

“ Dark?” 

“Ves.” 

“Well, what difference does that make?” de- 
manded the policeman. 

“Why, I can’t see.” 

“Then feel.” 

Buster groped with his hands before him, but 
it was pitch-dark, and his tiny hands did not 
touch anything as he carefully felt with each 
foot before making a step. 

“Keep to the path, keep to the path,” cried 
the policeman, “ and hurry.” 

“T can’t see any path, and I’m afraid to 
hurry. If I only had a light it would be ail 
right,” said Buster. “Have n’t you any lights 
in your city ?” 

“Certainly not,” said the ant. “We don’t 
need any.” 

“Oh, I know,” cried Buster. “I have an 
idea. Can't you catch a lightning-bug—a fire- 
fly, you know —and use that ?” 

“T don’t know about catching one,” said the 
policeman, “but I ’ll see if we can’t get some 
of them to come here and help us. Here, one 
of you slaves run up and see if you can find 
Mr. Photuris. Present my compliments to him, 
and ask him if he won’t be kind enough to 
come down here with some of his family and 
help us. Hurry, now. We ’Il wait here.” 

“Who is Mr. Photuris ?” asked Buster. 
“He ’s the gentleman you referred to as a 
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lightning-bug. His family name is Photuris, 
however.” 

Buster wondered how a lightning-bug came 
to have such a high-sounding name, but he 
did n’t say anything, and waited quietly, close 
to the policeman’s side, for he was afraid the 
other ants might harm him in the dark. In 
about five minutes he heard voices behind him, 
and then he saw alight. He turned his head 
and saw six lightning-bugs marching in single 
file, carrying their lanterns with them in their 
stomachs. They lighted the street —or tunnel, 
it seemed to Buster—very well, and he was 
able to go ahead much more comfortably and 
rapidly. The road was wide enough for a 
dozen or more ants to walk abreast in it, but 
presently it narrowed again, and ended in a low 
tunnel only sufficiently broad for one ant to go 
through at atime. This little tunnel was quite 
short, and when Buster reached the farther end 
he found himself in a great vaulted chamber 
hollowed out of the earth. A number of fierce- 
looking soldiers were on guard at the mouth of 
the tunnel, but at a word from the policeman 
ant they drew back and permitted Buster, his 
captor, the Photuris family, and the crowd to 
pass. 

They all crossed this chamber and entered 
another tunnel. Ii, too, was low and narrow, 
and was guarded by soldiers. 

“ You see, the approaches to our city are well 
guarded,” said the ant policeman, with some 
show of pride, to Buster. “Just now we are in 
a state of war with another tribe of ants, who 
live in a big city over toward the east. Twice 
they have sent armies to attack us,and many 
were killed on both sides; but our soldiers were 
able to defend these narrow passages so well 
that the enemy could not get in.” 

“ What were they after?” asked Buster. 

“Eggs and pup.” 

“What are pupz ?” 

“Young ants who have not yet reached a 
self-supporting age.” 

“ Don’t you mean puppies ?” asked Buster. 

“No, I don’t,” said the policeman, in an 
angry voice. “I mean just what I say.” 

“But what did the enemy want with your 
children ?” 

“ They wanted to make slaves of them. Those 
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enemies of ours are very wicked; they ’d make 
slaves of all our tribe if they could. They 
have n’t any sense of right and wrong.” 

“ But your tribe makes slaves of other ants.” 

“ That is a very different thing.” 

“ Why ?” 

“ Because.” 

“ That is n’t an answer.” 

“Tt ’s all the answer you ’re going to get. 
You are entirely too inquisitive. Now stop 
talking. We ’re coming to the court.” 

They entered a much larger chamber than 
any Buster had seen on his journey. The place 
was filled with ants. Slaves were hurrying to 
and fro, carrying food in their mouths, and giv- 
ing it to a number of lazy-looking fellows who 
were grouped around a very handsome lady 
ant, to whom they were paying most respectful 
homage. Occasionally she would take a dainty 
morsel from one of the slaves, but she did n’t 
appear to have much of an appetite. 

“Who is she?” asked Buster, in a whisper, 
of the policeman. 

“Hush! She ’s our queen,” said the police- 
man, in a low tone. 

“Ts she eating her dinner ? ” 

“ She ’s always eating her dinner. 
wait until she has finished it.” 

“ But if she is always eating she ’Il never get 
through with it,” protested Buster. 

“ That is her affair,” said the policeman. 

Buster was about to reply, but at that mo- 
ment the queen looked up and saw him. She 
looked very hard at him, and Buster made a 
low bow, for he was a polite boy, but she did 
not appear to take any notice of the deference 
he paid her. 

* Come here, boy,” she said, and Buster went 
close to her and stood waiting. She looked 
very hard at him for a long time, while all the 
other ants stopped eating and waited to hear 
what she would say. 

“You are accused of throwing a log down at 
the gates of my city,” she said at last. “ Did 
you do it?” 

“T want to explain —” began Buster. 

“ Answer my question: did you do it?” 

“Yes, your Majesty, but—” 

“ But me no buts, boy. Why did you do it? 
Why did you want to close the gates of my 
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city? Do you suppose that the Royal En- 
gineer Corps have n’t sufficient work already 
without having to repair the mischief of your 
hands? Hey?” 

“T did n’t understand at the time that —” 


“Don’t you dare to answer me. What | 
want to know is why you did that thing? 
Hey?” 

“ Bm 


“Silence! If you dare to answer me again 
I ’ll order my guard to cut off your head. 
Now, why did you do such a thing?” 

Poor little Buster was afraid to open his lips 
for fear his head would be cut off, and so he 
was silent. 

“ Hah!” exclaimed the queen, in great anger. 
“You see, my lords, the prisoner puts in no 
defense. There is nothing to do but pass sen- 
tence on him. My decision is that he be taken 
out of our city to the lair of an ant-lion and 
thrown into its pit.” 

“But, your Majesty,” cried Buster, “you 
did n’t let me explain. I never knew before 
that ants had cities and streets and queens 
and —” 

“Silence! So much the worse for you. If 
you had paid a little attention to— to— I had 
the word on the tip of my tongue —” 

“ Entomology ?” suggested an old ant with 
a high forehead who stood near the queen. 

“No. Thank you. Antomology is what I 
was thinking of. If you had paid more atten- 
tion to that, you ’d have known that our ancient 
people of Antland builded cities long before 
you human nuisances came upon the earth. 
You would have known that we raised ant rice 
and stored the grain while you poor humans 
were still savages and killing beasts and birds 
with stone hatchets for food. You would have 
known that we have tunneled under rivers and 
transported armies before human engineering 
was dreamed of. You would have known that 
our civilization is ages older than yours, that 
our cities are better governed, that we are liv- 
ing on a principle that your wisest men hope 
may in some far-distant day govern the human 
race —the principle of the Greatest Good for 
the Greatest Number. You are a savage — 
like all boys. You have no place here in our 
ancient civilization. Take him away!” 
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And poor little Buster, frightened and trem- 
bling, his head confused at the harangue which 
he did n’t understand, was dragged from the 
chamber and out through the tunnels and pas- 
sages by which he had 
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Buster opened his eyes with a start, and 
found himself lying on his papa’s lawn, and 
close beside him lay a peach that had fallen 
from a tree and hit him on the head. He looked 





entered. Surrounded 
by a guard of soldiers, 
he was hurried over a 
rough countrytowhere 
the ant-lions sat at the 
bottom of their pits 
waiting for victims. 
One moment he stood 
at the edge of one of 
the deep pits, gazing 
into its awful depths 
at the cruel beast wait- 
ing with open jaws at 
the bottom. Then a 
soldier behind him 
gave him a push, and 
he went sliding, slid- 
ing, sliding down the 
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steep sides. In vain 
he clutched at the 
ground about him. He was literally a part of 
a landslide, and went down, down, down, with 
ever-increasing rapidity. 

At last he reached the ferocious ant-lion 
at the bottom of the pit. He saw the jaws 
open. Then, dazed as he was, he noticed an 
expression of extreme surprise come over the 
ant-lion’s face, followed by one of disgust. 

“ Pah! I thought you were an ant,” exclaimed 
the ant-lion. “I don’t eat boys. Get out of 
my pit.” 

“T can’t,” panted Buster. 
too steep and slippery.” 

“ Oh, yes, you can,” said the ant-lion. 
out, or I ’ll throw you out.” 

Buster tried hard to climb the slope, but his 
feet kept slipping back at every step. Suddenly 
he heard the ant-lion give an awful growl, and 
then something picked him up and threw him 
high into the air. He went up, up, up, up, until he 
thought he’dreachthemoon. Then he stopped 
and began coming down again. Faster, faster! 
He knew he ’d be dashed to pieces. Closer and 
closer to the earth — faster and faster he fell — 
Bump! 


“The sides are 


“ Get 


BUSTER IS BROUGHT BEFORE THE QUEEN OF THE ANTS. 


over toward the ants’ nest. The tiny creatures 
were still hurrying to and fro close to the little 
stick he had thrown over the hole. He saw 
one or two go through a wee opening under it, 
and others come out the same way. Then he 
reached over and very gently lifted the stick 
from where it lay, and threw it far away. As 
he did so he noticed one ant with a big head 
standing close by, and, although he was not 
quite sure, he thought he recognized in this ant 
the policeman. 


And now Buster is helping his papa study the 
ants and their habits,and, to his great astonish- 
ment, is learning that all, or almost all, he saw 
in the underground city was true: for the ants 
do keep cattle and build sheds for them; they 
do own slaves; they do have soldiers and po- 
licemen and a queen and an idle class; they 
do raise rice and store the grain; they do build 
roads and dig tunnels. 

And if you study them, young reader, you will 
find out that many of the most wonderful 
things in this story are so true that really this 
account of Antland is fit a fairy-tale at all. 








THE ANGLING BUNNIES. 


By ALBERT BLASHFIELD. 


A party of bunnies, 

As brave as could be, 
Went fishing, one day, 

In the depths of the sea. 


Their host, full of fun, 
Had provided good cheer; 
They had pickles and pie 
And good ginger-beer. 











But the gamy young fish 
Ran off with the hook, 
And jerked it so hard, 
All strength Dick forsook. 








They soon set their lines ; 
Each eye was intent, 

All watching to see 
Which way the luck went. 








Still holding his line, 
He fell in headlong, 

While his friends to the rescue 
Came, mighty and strong. 
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“See, see! there ’s a bite! 
It ’s your line, friend Dick. 
Now steady, my boy, : = =- 
And pull it in quick!” ej 
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“Be sure of the fish!” 
Poor Dicky called out. 
And soon a fine blue 
Was flopping about. 


That eve they sat down, 
As merry as lords, 
To the best dish of fish 
The deep sea affords. 


THE ANGLING BUNNIES. 
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HUNTING THE PUMA. 


(Lllustrated by the Author.) 





By CLARENCE EpwWIN BootH GROSSMANN. 





HE was born many years ago, away up in 
the Lost River Mountains, on the northern 
boundary of Idaho. For miles around stretched 
the rolling mesas; in the north the peaks of 
the Salmon River Mountains rose high, cutting, 
as it were, into the blue expanse above; while 
beyond, a faint white outline marked the distant 
snow-peaks of the Rocky Mountains. Such 
was the sight that met four sleepy little eyes 
one warm April day. Now, cub cougars are 
always cute little things, just as young kittens 
are; but when, about a week after they are 
born, they open their eyes to the great world 
about them, they are the brightest, dearest, 
cunningest little animals on the face of the 
earth. And “ Puma” and his brother were no 
exceptions to the rule; at least, so thought 
Mother Cougar as she watched them stretch 
their tired bodies and look out on the wonder- 
ful sight which was now disclosed to them. 

Such happiness as there was in that rocky 
den which was the home that Mother Cougar 
had selected for her young ones! From morn- 
ing till night the little fellows lay out in the 
warm sunshine, now and again scampering 
about over the rocks or clawing and biting 
each other in play, reveling in the pleasure of 
strong and healthy bodies, and in the very 
feeling of being alive. 

And so they lived at peace far up in a se- 
cluded part of the mountains, with never a care 
to trouble them ; for did they not have a good, 
kind mother, who protected and fed them, and 
when they were weaned, did she not bring 
home fine, luscious hares and gophers for them 
toeat? Therefore they played and were happy. 
But this could not go on forever, and Mother 
Cougar knew it; for in days to come, when 
they no longer had a mother to feed and care 
for them, they must know where and how to 
stalk the wary deer, how to spring straight and 


swift as a thunderbolt on the unsuspecting 
mountain-sheep, and how to avoid the antlers 
of the great bull-elk when furious with rage. 
This was what she must teach them before they 
were grown; and how at least one of them 
profited you shall see for yourself. 


Bz. 


THE great sun had set; and as the ruddy 
glow in the west grew paler, out from the linger- 
ing golden light the evening star, that marvel- 
ous jewel of God’s heaven, shone delicate as a 
glittering dewdrop, set in a frame of most won- 
derful color. 

Then, far out on the prairie, the sharp bark 
of a coyote could be heard, and one by one 
others joined in, each singing that great song 
of the Western plains, which, once heard, will 
stir your soul with some unspeakable emotion 
never to be forgotten. 

The warm breeze of this August evening 
must have carried the sound of the barking 
coyotes to the den of Mother Cougar and her 
cubs; for certain it was that at about this time 
the little fellows began to yawn and open their 
eyes, for they had been fast asleep most of the 
day, snuggled up close to their mother. She 
also began to stretch and yawn, and, rising 
up, she sniffed the evening air, uttering a low 
whine. 

Nearly four months had passed since Puma 
and his brother opened their eyes to the world, 
but the time had not been wasted, for Mother 
Cougar had spent most of her time in teaching 
them what she herself had learned by hard ex- 
perience. There were few cub cougars who 
could equal the little fellows in the gentle arts 
of leaping, fighting, or stalking the shy blue 
grouse. But there was one experience which 
they had not as yet had—that of coming face to 
face with a human being; for, except trappers 
and Indian hunters, very few men had at that 
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vaded the wild country in the north of 


And so it was that on this summer evening 
ther led her little ones down the moun- 
tain to give them their first lesson in the ways 


of mankind. ‘The moon had risen, throwing a 
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was something the cubs had never smelled be- 
fore, and it affected them in a strange way. 
There was in the smell something pleasing 
to them, and then again another odor that 
mingled with the first smell made the hair on 
their backs stand up, and filled them with a 





“FOR A FEW SECONDS THERE WAS A 
silvery light on the surrounding country, and 


lighting up the way for the cougars. 
Whata picture they made—the old one pick- 


ing her way noiselessly among the loose rocks, 
and the little fellows following excitedly after 
her! The land became flatter, and soon they 
were walking on the level ground. Sage-brush 
grew on every hand, and tall pines sighed as 
the cool breeze swayed them gently to and fro. 


But presently a subtle odor filled the air. It 


Vout. XXIX.—93. 


TERRIBLE FIGHT.” 


(SEE NEXT PAGE.) 


desire to run away. ‘Then when their mother 
saw the effect it had on them she led them to 
the spot where a lot of logs were piled up to 
make a sort of den, and as they approached 
the smell grew stronger and worse. They 
fairly shook with mingled fear and excitement. 
I don’t know what Mother Cougar said, or how 
she said it, but it is certain that somehow 
she made the little fellows understand this: 
“That is a bear-trap; it is made by man, and 
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though it may smell good, it is of evil ways 
and means death!” 
So, in their early youth, was the hatred for 


mankind instilled in their minds. 


IIT. 


THE “survival of the fittest,” a law among 
wild animals, accounts for most of them hav- 
ing about the same amount of intelligence, of 
course varied according to the scale of animal 
intellect. But once in a while an animal excels 
his fellows by superior wisdom, strength, or 
craft, and becomes a veritable leader of his 
kind. And it was by a series of occurrences 
that Puma, the little cub-cougar, grew up to 
be one of the strongest and wisest of his race. 

He always had been remarkably bright, and 
as le grew older and stronger he became one 
of the most reckless, fear-inspiring animals that 
ever played havoc with cattle and sheep, or 
that ever was so suggestive of death to the in- 
habitants of the small town of Birchcreek. 


Several months had passed, and one day, late 
in November, Mother Cougar was leading her 
young ones home to their den. 

It was a wintry day; the snow covered the 





“MOTHER COUGAR UTTERED A SCREAM.” 


ground, and dark clouds were swept across the 
sky. The little cougars had grown consider- 
ably, although Puma’s brother had developed 
some internal trouble which made it hard for 
him to swallow or to digest food without dis- 
comfort, and so he was ailing most of the time. 


THE PUMA. June, 
Just as they were coming around a small 
hill, a huge grizzly bear loomed up in front of 
them. At first he did n’t see them, but Mother 
Cougar arched her back and uttered a b!ood. 
curdling scream, which was a good enough 
warning for any animal but a grizzly to change 
his direction. The little fellows were fairly 
frightened to death, and ran back some distance 


into the woods. But still the grizzly kept on 
until he got quite near Mother Cougar, and 
again she uttered that wild scream. She was 


terribly enraged now, and was prepared to fight 


if he made another step in the direction of her 
little ones. The bear raised up on his hind 
legs and awkwardly continued his way, as 


though he thought himself more terrifying in 


that exalted position. But Mother Cougar’s 


fighting blood was up, and she made a couple 
of bounds and a leap that landed her square 
on the grizzly’s shoulders. She buried her teeth 
deep in the fleshy folds of his chest, and fell to 
work with all her twenty claws. 

For a few seconds there was a terrible fight, 
the snow flying in all directions ; and the agon- 
ized roars of the grizzly were pitiful to hear. 
But as soon as the bear could shake one arm 
free, he raised it like a powerful club high in 
air, and brought it down with one awful crush- 
ing blow on Mother Cougar’s head. 

And that all. She dropped to the 
ground limp and lifeless, while the grizzly made 
the best of his way to the woods, roaring with 


was 


pain and fury. 
The little ones? 
their one and only friend in the world. 
had crept up nearer during the fight, and when 
they saw her drop lifeless to the ground they 
But it was all so strange; she 


Well, they were bereft of 
They 


ran up to her. 
was so still and quiet; and they, not knowing 
what to do, ran whimpering off into the woods. 


IV. 


AND now comes a great blank space in this 
short history of the life of Puma. 

No one knows exactly what happened in the 
years immediately following the incident just 
related, except that once he had been seen on 
a neighboring ranch. Nor does any one know 
just what happened to the sickly little brother 
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of Puma. 
sickness relieved him of all misery and suf- 


It is more than probable that his 
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formed, as if it had been crushed, so that 
his tracks in the snow looked like this: 

















PUMA’S TRACKS IN THE SNOW 


fering, and that he fell asleep, never to awake, 
in the heart of the great Northern woods. 


In the winter of 1899 I was one of a party 
of four men making the best of a vacation by 
a short hunting-trip. We had-with us guns and 
ammunition galore, and we were met by our 
guide at Fort Lemhi, five miles north of the 
Lemhi Indian Reservation in Idaho. The 
guide, Johnson, had a pack of splendid hounds, 
for our game was to be cougars, or mountain- 
lions, as they are called there. 

We put up at the fort for a couple of days 
before starting on our hunt, and, while there, 
were surprised to hear many tales concerning a 
very wild mountain-lion that was the worst 
enemy the sheep and cattle raisers had known. 
But all attempts to kill him had proved unsuc- 
cessful, for immediately after he had ravaged 
one part of the country he would disappear, 
and in a few nights the news would be heard 
that several sheep or young calves had been 
killed by him in a settlement twenty miles 
away. And he did not confine himself to 
killing cattle, for there was a story which the 
Indians told of how one wintry night the lion 
crept into a small outlying camp of the reser- 
vation, and sprang upon a sleeping woman, 
and of how Eagle-track, the husband, took the 
trail the next morning, and never came back! 

But a very singular thing about this mountain- 
lion was that his left hind foot was slightly de- 





When one of the trappers at the fort told us 
this, a man who was listening jumped up and 
said: “‘ Now, that ’s mighty queer! More ’n 
three years ago the boys down at our ranch 
caught a little cub lion, and, as I come to think 
on it, he ’d been shot in his left hind leg, and 
walked sort o’ unsteady-like, so we named him 
the ‘Lame Lion’! Wonder ef ’t can be the 
same one as what’s cuttin’ up sech a row with 
the cattle!” 

And who could prove that the sheep-killer 
was aught other than the one-time little cub- 
cougar who so sadly had been left alone in 


the world that winter evening long ago? 


I shall not go into the details of our hunt, 
but suffice it to say that we were three long 
weeks on the trail of the sheep-killer, man- 
murderer, or shall I call him “ Puma’’? 

For many miles we had followed that singu- 
lar track through the snow, until at last, as the 
faint yellow glow in the western sky betokened 
the approach of another night, we distinctly 
heard in the quiet wintry air the barking of 
our hounds, which said as plainly as words: 
“Treed! treed! The great killer of sheep and 
cattle and man is treed. 

And then the little coyotes far out on the 
snow-covered plain broke the deep silence of 
the air with their evening song—the same, per- 
haps, that sang to wake two little cougars some 
years before in the Lost River Mountains! 


’ 


The hunt is over!’ 

















NEW. 





SOMETHING 








By E. WaArRpDE BLAISDELL. 





\ A sHOWMAN to the jungle went 
And caught a fierce young gnu. 
Said he, “I ’Il teach him to per- 


mA) 
. form, 


And sell him to the Zoo.” 


. 
X 
> This man was very much surprised, 
\ And quite delighted, too, 
For, lo! each quick and novel trick 
The new gnu knew! 
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WHAT PUSSY THINKS. 
By CHRISTOPHER VALENTINE. 
“THis studying birds is dry work, 

indeed,” 


sé 


Says Puss, “ when the bird ’s 
stuffed with hay ; 
But give me a real one, well within 
reach, 
And the study is nothing but 


play!” 
















IN THE WOODS— JUNE. 


By RosaALinD RICHARDS. 


One’s first idea of orchids is apt to be of 
brilliant, fantastic flowers—some of them so 
strange in shape as scarcely to seem flowers at 
all—blossoming in tropical forests or under 
glass in greenhouses. We go to see “ orchid 
shows” at horticultural exhibitions, and often 
forget that there is an orchid show, even in our 
very Northern woods, ready and waiting for us 
every spring. All of our native orchids are 
beautiful, some of them very wonderfully and 
delicately so; but we have only a few that are 
as large or as brilliant in color as those of 


“ 


warmer countries, and of these the “lady’s- 
slippers,” or moccasin-flowers, are the most 
striking. We have several of this family, the 
splendid Cypripedium spectabile, purple, pink, 
and white, the yellow lady’s-slipper,and others— 
six in all; but through New England, at least, 
the best known is the pink, or stemless, lady’s- 
slipper (Cypripedium acaule, orchis family). 





It would be hard to find anything pleasanter 
than hunting for lady’s-slippers on a bright 
June day. Like most orchids, they are very 
local in their habits; but when once you know 
the right kind of place to look, you are nearly 
sure to find them. The botanical direction is 
“dry or moist woods, under evergreens,” but 
I have happened to come across them more 
often under lighter growth—maples or young 
beeches. Look through light, open woods, and 
along wooded ridges, where the rock crops 
out and gray moss crunches under your feet. 
Sooner or later you will find the lovely things, 
standing sometimes singly, sometimes In groups 
of three or four to ten or twelve. The whole 
plant is beautiful. The great broad leaves are 
a warm green, and between them, as from a 
sheath, the downy stem rises, with the perfect 
blossom bending at the top. The flowers vary 
greatly in color, from deep rose-pink with pur- 
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leaves, from the center of which | 
the flower-stem rises. They 

all in threes—leaves, petals, 
pals; hence the Latin name 
Trillium, and an English name 
occasionally heard, _ trir 
flower. ‘The single blossom is 
bright, pure white, with a cr 
son stain at the base of « 
petal. 

We have many trilliums: the 
broad-petaled red trillium, w 
its unpleasant smell, the great 
white trillium, or wake-rol 
and others, but none so beau 
tiful as this smaller flower, with 
its crimson painting. 

And now you must put on 
your rubber boots, or, better 
still, take a flat-bottomed boat 
and a stout pole, for we are 





going into wet places. There 
a are many enchanting things in 
ple veinings to palest rose-color; and some- plain sight in a good peat-bog—rhodora, sur 
times, if you are lucky, you will find one that dew, and, if there are good stretches of open 
is pure white. water, water-lilies ; but in among the tall tufted 

The whole family of orchids has a very grasses that fringe the swamp there hides a 
curious and interesting peculiarity. Prob- 
ably you all know that a flower cannot 
bear seed or fruit unless the fine powder 
from the stamens, called pollen, falls upon 
the pistil. In many flowers this happens 
of itself, but the orchids have to depend 
upon bees or other insects climbing in for 
honey, brushing against the pollen masses, 
then rubbing off their dusty jackets against 
the pistil. 

Our next flower is hardly less beautiful 
—the “ painted trillium” ( Z777//ium erythro- 
carpum, lily family). You will find it in 
the latter part of May, as well as in June, 
sometimes in the same places where the 
lady’s-slippers grow, but generally in darker, 
richer woods, where the leaf-mold is deep 
and moist. Sometimes you will find only 
a single plant; but often there are a good 
many growing near together, scattered in 
open ranks among the trees. The plant 








is usually eight or ten inches high, a sin- 
gle stem crowned with a whorl of three PAINTED TRILLIUM. 





Yim 





h delicate rose-pink flower, growing on a tall, 
e slender stem, its roots, like those of the grass 
. around it, actually in the black bog-water—are- 
e 
e 
5 
1 
. 
i 
t 








ARETHUSA BULBOSA 


thusa, another orchid (Avethusa bulbosa, orchis 
family), as lovely and fragile a thing as ever grew 
in any tropic forest. The leaf scarcely shows, 
but the stem, with its sheaths, is pale green; the 
bearded lip has purple markings, otherwise the 
whole flower is the same pale rose-color. 

It is often a difficult piece of work to reach 
the arethusas, and you must remember that 
bog-grasses are very treacherous. Some are- 
thusas you can pick by wading in from the 
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shore, some by shoving the boat as far as you 
can into the grasses; but there will always be 
many more that you will never even see, wav- 

ing by themselves when the wind 

bends down the grasses; and of 
course it is not in every peat- 
bog that you will find arethusas 
at all. 

Another bog-flower! Alas for 
your shoes and stockings! But 
this plant, buck-bean (MJenyan- 
thes trifoliata, gentian family), 
does not hide itself away among 
the grasses, but fills entire 
swamps, and you can pick it 
from the edge. It is an extraor- 
dinary flower. The five point- 
ed petals, pure white, though 
tipped in the bud with pink, are 
thickly bearded with a white, 


curling fringe—not down or 
wool, but a thick, curling beard. 
The stamens in this curly mass 
are crimson, and there is just a 
The 
plant is about a foot high. 


touch of yellow. whole 

The buck-bean has a wide range, from New 
England south to Pennsylvania and westward 
as far as Wisconsin ; but it is an extremely local 
flower. You that 
ought to be exactly the right place for it, and 
When you do find 
It fills the 
swamp from end to end, so that you can see 


may know many swamps 
yet never come across it. 


it, though, there can be no mistake. 


it showing white from a great distance, and 
you can pick it by the armful. 











THE ABUNDANCE OF WILD FLOWERS ON THE HILLSIDE THAT MAY BE GATHERED FREELY. 


YOU MAY GATHER ALL YOU WISH. flower is the blue violet. Na- 
: he ture has provided them so 
How attractive are the daisies! And the ; I 
‘eee bountifully that we may gather 
best part of it is that there are enough for all, : : 
and that they lose 
but little, if any, of 
their charms when 
gathered into bou- 


quets. Gather them 


them freely. They are most 
dainty and attractive in bou- 
quets when only a few grasses 









in varying lengths re K 
» °: “i At ’ . " 

of stems, and inter- 
mingle a liberalsup- — vioters anp ( 

GRASSES. 

ply of the graceful a 
grasses, the golden- s 
treasure buttercups, c 
and the rich red C 
and crimson clovers. c 
You may make daisy f 

chains, telling for- 
A BEAUTIFUL BOUQUET MAY BE ftynes by pulling out n 

MADE FROM DAISIES, BUTTERCUPS, a 5 
CLOVER, AND THE ALMOST InNU- the white rays— r 
MERABLE VARIETIES OF GRASSES. : y 
truly there are many e 
delights of the daisies to the young folks. They 4 
are the day’s eye of youth. Another much-loved THE DICKSONIA FERN 
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NATURE AND SCIENCE FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 








are intermingled with them. Then they seem 
naturally and coyly to be hiding among their 
slender, graceful companions. 

Then there are the ox-eye daisies, cowslips, 
wild irises, elders, and a great many other very 
common flowers that may be picked, but true 
lovers of wild-flowers will pick them only in 
reasonable quantities. 

Ferns lose much of their beauty when taken 
away from their natural surroundings. If, 
however, our young folks wish to take home a 
few fronds, care should be taken not to disturb 
the crown of frond buds (croziers) in the cen- 
ter. The common dicksonias are graceful and 





OUR MUCH-PRIZED TRAILING ARBUTUS IS IN IMMEDIATE DANGER OF 
EXTERMINATION GUARD IT AS YOUR BEST FLORAL FRIEND, 

Many flowers that love the wild woods 
have suffered greatly from the clearing of 
the forests. Field flowers have been de- 
stroyed by the farmer’s plow. 

Strange as it may seem, next to those 
who ruthlessly collect large quantities for 
sale, among the worst enemies of our deli- 
cate and beautiful flowers are young folks, 
and older folks too, who claim they “ just 
love them,” and either pick in unreasonably 
large quantities or thoughtlessly pull 
up the entire plant. And 
it is not to 






MOST ATTRACTIVE ARE THE COMMON ASTERS AND GOLDEN- 
RODS BY THE ROADSIDES AND IN THE FIELDS. FORTUNATELY, 
WE MAY FREELY GATHER THESE AUTUMN BEAUTIES. 
delicate and may be gathered in reason- 
able amount. The common brake, sen- 
sitive fern, and in most places the 
cinnamon ferns, have great depth 
of roots, and are thus able to take 
care of themselves, even if the 
fronds are gathered in quantities. 

Later in the’ year there are 
many graceful flowers (most of 
rich, deep color) that may be 
gathered freely. The wild car- 
rot, or “ bird’s nest,” is very at- 
tractive to a true nature-lover. 


‘ 


DO NOT DEVASTATE THE ATTRACTIVE LAUREL. OF NO FLOWER ARE SUCH 
UNREASONABLY LARGE BOUQUETS USUALLY GATHERED 


VoL. XXIX.— 94-95. 











be doubted for a moment that the love is gen- 
uine. The trouble is that in most cases the 
love is too greedy and is combined with 
thoughtlessness. 

Please don’t, oh, please don’t, gather the rare, 
dainty woodland wild-flowers. Perhaps of these 
none need your protection more than the trail- 
ing arbutus. In Connecticut, laws with strong 
penalties have been passed protecting this 
flower, and also the Hartford or climbing fern. 

It must be admitted that it requires strong 
self-control to refrain from picking the mocca- 
sin-flower, or pink lady’s-slipper, that ‘‘ seems 
too beautiful to be found outside a millionaire’s 





IF YOU TRULY LOVE THE CYPRIPEDIUMS, OR LADY’S-SLIPPERS, 
YOU WILL NOT PICK THEM. THEY ARE FAR TOO RARE. 
hothouse.”” Once it was common, but the 
temptations to those who ought to have been its 
best friends have been too strong. Don't, 

please don’t, pick this charming orchid. 

The mountain laurel is in double danger— 
from those who gather it for its winter decora- 
tion of green leaves, and from gatherers in the 
early summer for its novel and beautiful little 
“umbrella” flowers. Holly is another slow- 
growing plant that is picked in enormous 
quantities for Christmas decorations. 

The walking-fern, though not so beautiful as 
other ferns, has been nearly exterminated on 
account of its novel method of growth. The 
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PLEASE DO NOT GATHER ANY WALKING-FERNS. THE CHIEF 
INTEREST IS IN THE MANNER OF THEIR GROWTH. 


tips of the fronds touch the ground, root, and 
thus form the center of a new fern plant. 

Please pick only a very few, if any, of the 
spring beauties, dogtooth violets, blood-roots, 
hepaticas, columbines, anemones, wild pinks, 
lilies, azaleas, dogwoods, viburnums, and other 
of our rarer dainty woodland flowers. 





THE FRINGED GENTIANS ARE RARELY TO BE FOUND. PLEASE 
DO NOT PICK THEM. TRUE NATURE-LOVERS REGARD THEM AS 
ALMOST SACRED. 

















190 NATURE 
Elizabeth G. Britton, in a valuable article on 
our “ Vanishing Wild-flowers” (published in 
pamphlet form by the New York Botanical 
this surprising statement: 
I have stopped children 


Garden), makes 
“Several times . 
and teachers who were picking flowers or break- 
ing branches of trees for ‘nature study’ or for 


‘school.’” Strange to say, “they implied that 


the object for which they were to be used jus- 


tified the breach of the law.” 

We agree with Mrs. Britton in hoping that 
“we shall have for a long time yet places near 
the city where 
the wild-flow- 
ers may be seen 
growing, and 
that the chil- 
dren of the pub- 
lic schools may 
not only learn 
to know them 
by name and enjoy them, 
but leave them to con- 
tinue their growth.” 

Our Nature and Science depart- 
ment is also in most hearty sympa- 
thy with the purpose of the Society for 
the Protection of Native Plants. For 
leaflets and particulars regarding the work 
of that society address the Secretary, Miss 
Maria E. Carter, Boston Society of Natural 
History, Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 


WILD GEESE AT HOME. 


In March and April* we observed wild geese 
going northward in V-shaped flocks. Let us 
follow them and see what they are now doing. 

In their Northern summer home, in some 
marsh or by some stream, the goose lays four 
or five pale-buff eggs in a mass of sticks cozily 
lined with grass and feathers. The gander 
usually keeps guard near by. Our young folks 
in the North know of the nests; those in the 
South may know of the geese at the winter 
home, while those living not far north or south 
of the latitude of New York City know the geese 
only by their thrilling, weird, and yet joyous 
calls, coming faintly from the hurrying flock far 


* See “The Heralds of Spring,” page 554 of Nature and 
Science for April. 
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above. They went north in March and April 
and will return in October and November. 

Let us all watch for the wild geese, and then 
“write to Str. NicHoLas about it.” Each will 
please contribute some observations for the 
good of all. 


HOW WE STOCKED THE AQUARIUM. 


“WE want to fix up an aquarium in our 
school-room. We have bought a glass tank, 
and the boys and the girls are all eager to go 


WILD GEESE AT THEIR NORTHERN NESTING-PLACES 


IN THE MARSHES. 


and find the things to put in it. Will you go 
with us and show us how?” 

No nature-lover could resist such an invita- 
tion from a teacher, supplemented by the 
bright eyes and eager, smiling faces of the 
young folks in the school-room. The teacher 
had been unpacking the aquarium and ex- 
plaining its purposes, and it was evident that 
all were under the spell of the fascinations of 
aquatic life, or, as a ten-year-old boy expressed 
it as soon as we were outdoors, “ We want to 
see the live things wiggling around among 
the plants.” 

Two miles away—it really seemed not over 
half a mile that pleasant spring day—was a 
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THE COMPLETED AQUARIUM. 


Shows the layer of sand, the pebbles, and the aquatic plants. 
animal life was too small to be visible in the photograph. 


The 


beautiful ravine, through which glistened and 
rippled a small brook from the marshes. Here 
was everything needed. First a three-pint pail 
was filled with clean sand from a smooth, 
white, low bank projecting into a wide, shallow 
part of the brook. 

Two of the boys 
picked up about 
a quart of pebbles 
of various sizes 
and colors. These 
were for orna- 
ment and to hold 
down in the aqua- 
rium the plants 
which were pulled 
up along by the 
edge of the brook 
from just beneath 
the surface of 
the water. Some 
with broad green 
leaves, and others 
that had feathery 
leaves on a vine- 
like stem, were 
readily obtained. 
From a near-by 
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stagnant pool we skimmed a few tiny floating 
plants (duckweed), that are shown on the sur- 
face of the water in the cut from the photo. 
graph of the completed aquarium. You readily 
see in the second illustration how the boy. 
caught a supply of aquatic insects, a few tad- 
poles, and three or four tiny fish, by the aid of 
our butterfly-net. With care such 
strong enough for small aquatic life, and 


a net is 
the 
mesh soon dries. Every dip of this net brought 
up some wriggling, squirming, or swimming form 
of aquatic life, so that we soon had an ample 
supply. 

Such an aquarium made in the spring can be 
kept for many months and new inhabitants 
added from time to time. It is not necessary 
to change the water. Merely add small quan- 
tities to equal the loss by evaporation. Keep 
the tank full. 

A perfectly self-sustaining aquarium—that is, 
one of even balance of plant and animal life— 
can be made with care in a tumbler or even in 
a very small, wide-mouthed bottle. Of course 
in such small space the animals and plants 
must be few and proportionate in size. Keep 


the aquarium in a cool place where the light is 
not too strong: a north window does very well. 





THE YOUNG NATURALISTS GATHERING MATERIAL FOR THE AQUARIUM FROM THE BROOK IN THE RAVINE. 
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* WE WILL WRITE TO ST. NICHOLAS ABOUT IT.” 





THOUGHT THE KITE WAS A HAWK. 


g12 CALIFORNIA AVENUE, URBANA, ILL. 
Dear St. NicHOLAS: Only a little way from our 
house there is a wood in which there are several hundred 
blackbirds. It was just about sundown that I was out 
with my kite, and the birds were just coming home. 
Usually they come and alight near the woods on a big 
tree and sing together; but the kite seemed to frighten 
them, and they did not gather as usual in the tree-top. 

I think they thought it was a hawk. 
RACHEL ROADEs. 


Fly a kite over a farm-yard, and the fowls 
will run to shelter, and the turkeys turn their 
heads quarter-way around, and look up in the 
sky with one eye, saying, “ Quit, quit!” exactly 
as they do when a hawk is soaring overhead. 


WHICH SEASONS ARE THE BEST? 
MENDOTA, ILL. 

Dear St. NicHoLas: [like spring and summer bet- 
ter than I like winter, although winter has its pleasures 
of skating, sleigh-riding, and all those things, because in 
the summer-time I can study all Mother Nature’s beau- 
tiful flowers, insects, and singing birds and their habits. 
I never get tired of looking through my microscope at 
the insects and flowers — delicate little throats and “ ice- 
covered” petals. This I can’t do in the win- 
ter, although I can look at the different-shaped 
snowflakes and frosts ; but there are 
not so many in- 
things as in sum- 
I live in the coun- 
try enjoy outdoor 
life, but not the 
best in the win- 
ter, although I 
love to skate. 

Your faith- 

ful reader, 

Joy ADAMS 

(age 11). 


teresting 
mer. As 


How en- 
joyable are 
all seasons! 
Truly has Sir John 
Lubbock said : 

“ Happy, indeed, is the naturalist : to him the 
seasons come round like old friends; to him 
the birds sing; as he walks along, the flowers 
stretch out from the hedges, or look up from the 
ground ; and as each year fades away, he looks 
back on a fresh store of happy memories. . . . 
Every month has its own charms and beauty.” 
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SUMMER GREEN SNAKE. 
HAZELTON, Pa. 
Dear St. Nicwoas: I have caught three green 
They are about five inches long. 


snakes under a rock. 





HEAD OF SUMMER GREEN SNAKE, SHOWING FORKED TONGUE. 


They have green backs, and are white underneath. 
They have a black tongue which parts in two at the end. 
Do you know why they stick their tongues out so much? 
When they sleep they all get in a bunch. Can you 
please tell me what they eat? 
Your interested reader, 
J. B. McNarr. 


The green snakes described in your letter are 
summer green snakes, young specimens. This 
pretty creature grows to about thirty inches in 
length, is found in rocky country, feeds on 
small toads, salamanders, and insects. It is 
perfectly harmless and of quiet habits. 

As many of our common snakes have no 
means of protecting themselves from attack, 
nature has provided them with a dangerous 
appearing, but perfectly harmless, tongue, the 
purpose of which:is to feel the objects with 
which the snake may come in contact, and to 
frighten its foes with the lightning-like dartings 
of this startling, interesting member. Some 

naturalists think that the tongue is split, or 
rather forked, simply to increase its 

wicked appearance. It is a usual 
practice for several species of 
snakes to entwine  them- 
selves when sleeping to se- 
cure greater warmth and 
comfort ; kittens and pup- 
pies do the same thing. 


SUMMER GREEN SNAKES IN CHARACTERISTIC POSITIONS. 
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OUR LARGEST BEETLES. 
Hickory, Mp. 
Dear St. NicHOLAS: We mail you to-day a bug our 
teacher found. It was lying 
dead in the garden. She after- 
ward found a live one in the 
The live one ate a 
We 
like to know what its name is, 


same place. 
piece of chicken. should 
and all about it. 
Respectfully yours, 
Hatrige HANWAY. 





The insect you send is 
not a “bug,” but a beetle. 
There are many differences between the two 
Chief among these is the fact that a 
Your insect, the 


RHINOCEROS-BEETLE. 


orders. 
bug sucks, a beetle bites. 
rhinoceros-beetle (known to scientists as Dy- 
nastes tityrus), has the appearance, at least, of 
ability to do thorough biting. This is our 





HERCULES-BEETLE OF THE WEST INDIES AND SOUTH AMERICA 


largest North American beetle. ‘(You will re- 
call that our giant dug was pictured on page 848 
of Nature and Science for July, 1901.) 

In the West Indies and South America there 
is a still larger member of this family, the Her- 
cules-beetle, which is regarded as the largest 


known insect. It is about six inches long. 


LIVES IN SILK TENTS, AND TRAVELS ON SILK ROADS. 


FALLS VILLAGE, CONN. 
I want to tell you something | 
learned about tent-caterpillars. One day I found atwig 
with a lot of little tiny caterpillars on it. I took a little 
bottle and put some water into it, and then I put the 
twig in it to keep it alive and so keep the buds growing. 
The caterpillars crawled out of their tent and began to 
eat the buds. Oh, how fast they grew! The girls had 
to get apple leaves and wild-cherry leaves for them. 
Every night I watched them grow and spin. They 
would make their heads go backward and forward, and 
every time they would make their tent larger and 
straighter. They would come out and eat awhile, and 
then spin awhile, and then go back into their little house 


DEAR Sr. NICHOLAS: 
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again. By and by they got so large that they left their 


tent and began crawling up and down the window an 


over the floor, so Winifred Dean had to move ou: of 
One morning when I went to school there 
I like to study nature, and 


the way. 

were only two or three left. 

I like St. NICHOLAS, too. 
Your dittle friend, 

JuLia LANE (age 8). 


Every country boy and girl, at least, has no- 
ticed, in the fall and winter months, the well 
protected eggs of the tent-caterpillar, in masses 
of two hundred or more, encircling the twigs 
of wild-cherry and apple trees. Early in the 
spring —at least as soon as the first leaves start 
—a tiny caterpillar hatches within each egg, 
gnaws a hole in the shell, crawls out, and at 
once begins to eat buds and tiny leaves, and 
to help in building the “ colony-house ” of silk. 

It is an extremely interesting sight to watch 
the little workers from the very first. As they 
grow they add layer after layer to make their 
home larger. Some work on the outside, others 
just within the transparent layer. 
them all busily walking back and forth spinning 
the silken thread. You can easily watch those 
on the outside attaching the thread to the bark 
at each end of the line of march. 
very careful not to close up their 
if they crawl over it. Everywhere else goes the 
silken thread. As they go back and forth from 
the tent to the food- 
supply of buds and 
tender leaves, there 
is the silken line; 
and thread after 
thread trails along, 
making, literally, a 
“silk-ribbon” road 
along which they 
travel. They spend 
the nights and the 
cold or rainy days 
within the web. 

Sometimes they 
evidently ascertain 
that they have 
made a mistake in locating the tent too near 
the end of the branches. Then they leave that 
place and go farther down the branch, where 
there is more room. Several colonies may thus 


You can see 


But they are 


‘ door,” even 





EGG MASSES OF THE TENT-CATEK- 
PILLAR ENCIRCLING A TWIG 
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come down smaller branches 
to another place where several 
larger branches diverge in vari- 
ous directions, and there unite 
in building one large tent per- 
haps two feet or more in 
length. 

When ready to transform, 
the caterpillars leave the trees, 
and in some sheltered place 
make their peculiar cocoons, 
that are covered with a yellow- 
ish powder. In about three 
weeks the moth comes out. 

Young naturalists may learn 
many interesting habits of these 
insects, but the farmers find 
them more to be detested than 
interesting, on account of their 
greedy appetite for leaves, es- 
pecially of the apple-trees. 

Our young folks will find a 
very interesting, well illustra- 
ted, and extended description 
of the tent-caterpillar, its work 
and transformation, in Profes- 
sor Clarence Moores Weed’s 
“ Nature Biographies.’ 

This well known writer on 
insects explains that the tent is 
for warmth to the caterpillar 
and for protection from insect 
and bird enemies. 

He says regarding the birds: 
“ But the tent is by no means a 
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“YOU CAN SEE THEM ALL BUSILY WALKING BACK AND FORTH 


TWO COCOONS HAVE BEEN PLACED ON THE UNDER SIDE OF A 


BOARD THAT LIES ON 





THE GROUND AMONG THE GRASSES. 





SPINNING THE SILKEN THREAD.” 

Note the small abandoned tent, near the end of the branches in 
the upper right-hand corner of the illustration. The “door” is 
shown as a black spot at the lower point. In the large web the 
door is near the upper right-hand point. Some of the caterpillars 
here are at “work on the outside, others just within the transpa- 
rent layer.” See the white “‘ silk roads” along the branches. 


safeguard against all enemies. Some birds, 
like the cuckoos and. the Baltimore orioles, 
have learned to make holes in the web, and 


to tear out the larve concealed within.” 





THE TENT-CATERPILLAR MOTH. 
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** JUNE DAYs.” 


Now every tree is filled with birds, 
And every field with clover, 

And every boy is filled with joy, 
For school will soon be over. 


AND sothe third League June is coming. It seems but 
a week ago since the editor was writing for the first 
time about closing school and summer vacation. Per- 
haps it seems quite long to some of the members, espe- 
cially to the young ones, for time between birthdays 
passes slowly when we are still in one figure. Even 
the teens do not hurry — at least, not at first, though of 
late we have had many letters from members who are 
nearing their last year of League membership, and to 
them the months are flying almost as fast as they do 
with the editor, who almost fears sometimes that they 
will actually leap over one 
another in their mad haste. 
Since that first June we 
have doubled and trebled 
our membership over and 
over. The League has be- 
come one of the great edu- 
cational institutions of the 
world —the greatest in 
many respects; and, if we 
may judge from the affec- 
tionate regretful letters sent 
by those who must pass the 
eighteenth gate and close it 
behind them, the League is 
one of the few schools in 
which the student would 
gladly linger. 

And the editor is sorry 
to see them go. He has 
learned to know them — 
their trials, their hopes, and 
theirachievements. Itislike 
losing old friends, and he 
hopes in that greater school 
—the world of art and lit- 
erature toward which they 
have been striving — he will 
one day meet and greet and 
congratulate many of those 
who have made their begin- 
nings here. 





BY W. B. HUNTLY, AGE 17. 
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(GOLD BADGE.) 


PRIZE-WINNERS, COMPETITION No. 30. 


In making the awards, contributors’ ages are con- 
sidered. 

VERSE. Cash prize, Isadore Douglas (age 14), 34 
Linnwood Ave., Newton, N. J. 

Gold badge, Alice May Fuller (age 17), 563 55th St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Silver badges, Grace B. Coolidge (age 13), 422 
Quincy Ave., Scranton, Pa., and Phoebe Hunter (age 
10), Phoenixville, Pa. 

PROSE (Illustrated Operetta, with verses). Gold 
badge, Hilda B. Morris (age 14), 611 Spring St., 
Michigan City, Ind. 

PROSE (Stories). Gold badge, Margery Darrach (age 
13), Ridley Park, Pa. 
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“* WINDY DAYS IN THE CANAL OF HONOR,”” WORLD'S FAIR, AS IT NOW APPEARS, SHOWING 


BY ERNEST H. WOOD, AGE 14. (GOLD BADGE.) 
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Silver badges, Ruth G. Allen (age 14), Box 247, 
Paonia, Col., and Alexis Tardy Gresham (age 10), 726 
Adams Ave., Huntsville, Ala. 
DRAWING. Gold badge, W. B. Huntly (age 17), Royal 
Bank House, East Newington P1., Edinburgh, Scotland. 
Silver badges. Emily 
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ALL. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! the summer ’s here, 
The fairest time of all the year. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! we ’Il sing her praise 
As long as lovely summer stays! 





Storer (age 15), Windsor 
Harbor, Me., and Mar- 
ion D. Chapin (age 11), 
Porter Pl., Montclair, 
mB. }. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. Gold 
badge, Ernest H. Wood 
(age 14), 5601 Madison 
Ave., Chicago, III. 

Silver badges, Anna 
B. McFadon (age 14), 
1651 Maine St., Quincy, 
Ill., and Marjorie Mc- 
Iver (age 14), Pabmer- 
via Sq., Brighton, Eng. 

WILD-ANIMAL AND 
Bird PHOTOGRAPHY. 
First prize, ‘* Wild 
Fawn,” by Dean M. 
Kennedy (age 15), Mad- 
ison,S. D. Second prize, 
“* Raccoon,” by Harold 
B. Kennicott (age 15), 
44 Randolph St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Third prize, 
“‘Deer Grazing,” by 
Earl E. Colvin (age 15), 





All join hands in a 
circle and dance round 
and round, singing: 


When fields are green 

We haunt the scene; 
We dance and play 
The livelong day, 

When fields are green. 


When fields are green 
We dance unseen ; 
We hide ‘neath flow- 
ers 
In shady bowers, 
When fields are green. 


When fields are green 
And skies serene, 
We sing all day 
Our songs so gay, 
When fields are green. 





A little mortal girl 
peeps through some 





433 Elmwood Ave., 
Providence, R. I. 

PUZZLE-MAKING. Gold badges, Charles Smith (age 
12), Louisiana St., Lawrence, Kan., and Scott Sterling 
{age 14), Lawrence, Kan. 

Silver badges, George Fish Parsons (age 15), 37 
W. 94th St., New York City, and J. Mack Hays (age 
13), Petersburg, Va. 

PUZZLE-ANSWERS. Gold badges, Agnes Cole (age 
13), 582 Penn. Ave., Elizabeth, N. J., and Lilian Sarah 
Burt (age 13), Ivoryton, Conn. 

Silver badges, Gladys Burgess (age 12), Ridley Park, 
Pa., and Fred C. Kearns (age 16), Box 111, Kingston, 
Ontario, Canada. 


WHEN FIELDS ARE GREEN. 





‘4 WINDY DAY.” BY ANNA B. McFADON, AGE 14. (SILVER BADGE.) bushes at them. rhe 


elves spy her and cease 
their song, and run hither and thither in consternation, 
seeking places of refuge. 


MARJORIE. (Advancing.) 
Dear little elves, pray do not hide, 
But in this field with me abide ; 
I will not harm you, have no fear, 
But sing for me your songs of cheer. 


Elves come timidly out of their hiding-places, and 
gather around her in a circle, whispering. Then they 
sing softly: 


When fields are green 
We haunt the scene; 





Illustrated Operetta. 
BY HILDA B. MORRIS (AGE 14). 
(Gold Badge.) 

ScENE. A great green field with wild 
strawberries and wild roses growing in pro- 
fusion. A mossy cave is on one side. 

A little elf peeps out at the opening of 
the cave, then he falls back in amazement. 

He returns presently, followed by many 
other elves, who all look delighted and as- 
tonished. 

{ll run around the field, eagerly eying 
the roses, the berries, and the fresh green 
grass, and listening with delight to the bird’s 
Sweet song. 


First Er. 
Summer ’s really come at last ; 
The winter’s cold is now all past. 
Let ’s all join hands with joy and mirth, 
And gaily hail the summer’s birth! 





‘“*a WINDY DAY.” BY MARJORIE MCIVER, AGE 14. (SILVER BADGE.) 
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When fields are green 
And skies serene, 
As day draws nigh 
We say ‘‘ good-by,”’ 
And end our magic lulla 


We lull to sleep 

The grass-blades deep, 
When fields are green. 
When fields are green : 
We dance unseen ; 

We rock the flowers 

To sleep for hours, 


Elves steal softly away 
to cave. Marjorie lies fast 
asleep beneath a wild-rose 




















When fields are green. 
(Marjorie’s head bush. 
droops.) CURTAIN. 
IN JUNE-TIME. ONE SUNNY DAY. 
Illustrated Poem. BY RALPH BLACKLEDGE (AGE 9). 
(Cash Prise.) (Winner of Gold and Silver Badges.) 


THE sunniest days I ever saw were in New Mexico 
and Arizona last spring, and the sunniest day of all was 
the day we climbed to the top of the great mesa to see 


Meee) THERE ’s silver 

birch adown the 

glen, and dainty 
aspen blowing, 

1 And here beneath 
the tangled 
boughs a moun- 
tain brook is 
flowing 

With here a little 
fern-girt pool 
and there the 














‘“*IN JUNE-TIME.” (SEE POEM. . 
= evo EE FO) swifter reaches, 
All dark and green among the rocks and golden on the 
beaches. 


And here across a smooth green stone a crystal sheet 
goes sliding ; 

Below the water gurgles soft, among the boulders hiding ; 

And then again across a ledge a veil of silver shimmers, 

And at its foot all shadow-flecked the ghostly water 
glimmers. 

And here, where through the parted boughs comes 
summer sunlight streaming, 

A single branch of brier-rose hangs o’er the brooklet 
gleaming, 

And swinging on the rosy spray a brown-coat elf 
a-tilting — 

A little merry woodland bird, his happy carol lilting. 

IsADORE DovuGtas (age 14). 








** PUEBLO HOUSES.” BY RALPH BLACKLEDGE. (SEE STORY.) 


the Acoma Pueblos. It was reached by our little party 
of four and our Indian guide by riding from Laguna for 
miles across a stretch of sandy desert, where, part of the 
way, horses could not pull us, and we sank to our knees 
in sand that was like great snowdrifts. 

Then came the climb up a fissure in the side of the 
great mesa, which is a cube of solid rock rising up sud- 
denly out of the great level stretch of sand, with a few 
others like it scattered in the distance. 

To reach the top we had to climb by clinging with our 
fingers and toes in little hollowed places in the solid rock 
worn by the footsteps of the poor little, gentle Pueblos 
who sought these heights hundreds of years ago to es- 
cape the more savage tribes coming down from the north. 
For the Pueblos do not fight, but love peace. 

When we reached the top we had our first glimpses 
of their strange home. The entire village is one long 
house reaching all the way around the edge of the flat 
mountain-top. All the windows and doors are on the 
inside, and a pool of water in the inclosed place. From 
the outside it all seems but a part of the mountain. 
The village is all built of clay in terraces two or three 
stories high, all carried up on the Indians’ backs from the 
plain three hundred and fifty feet below. It took forty 
years to carry enough earth that way to bury their dead. 

We saw them making beautiful water-jars, that, with 








** A WINDY DAY.”” BY GRACE MORGAN JARVIS, AGE 16. 
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blankets, bows and arrows, they gladly ex- 
changed for bright little buttons cut from Aunt 
Dedee’s red waist, and for small coins. They 
could n’t speak our language, and did n’t know 
what paper money was, and valued a few bright 
pennies much more. 

In that part of our country it does not rain 
sometimes for years. It is called the land of 
perpetual sunshine. 


IN JUNE DAYS. 
BY ALICE MAY FULLER (AGE 17). 
(Gold Badge.) 
ONCE there was a merry child, 
Sweet and wild, 
Sweet and wild, 
Followed fairies all the day, 
All the livelong day ; 
Saw them swing the birds so wee,— 
Two or three, 
Two or three,— 
Bringing berries all the way — 
From the garden, all the way. 


Saw them race the butterfly 
Dancing by, 
Floating by; 

Steal the sweets from thistle-blow, 
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**RACCOON.” BY HAROLD B. KENNICOTT, AGE 15. (SEC- 


OND PRIZE, ‘‘ WILD-ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPH. ’’) 


From the thistle-blow ; 

Found them scatt’ring fern-seed brown 
Up and down, 
Up and down, 

So the maidenhair could grow, 

Dainty maidenhair could grow. 


Till at last the gentle twilight 
Lulled the drowsy elves to sleep, 

Cuddled in the rosebud’s petals 

Or the honeysuckle deep. 





LEAGUE, 






“WILD FAWN. BY DEAN M. KENNEDY, AGE 15. (FIRST PRIZE, 


**WILD-ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPH,”’) 


WHEN THE FIELDS ARE GREEN. 
BY MARGERY DARRACH (AGE 13). 
(Gold Badge ) 

**T AM very sorry that I will not be here on your 
birthday, Dorothy, but I have to go to see grandma, 
who is very sick.” 

**Oh, dear!” said Dorothy. ‘‘ Well, then, can I 
have a picnic, and invite the girls, and will you let me 
order what I want from the store for it? We ’ll go in 
the woods. If you ’re afraid, we ’ll take ‘ Shep.’” 

** Very well; I only hope you won’t be sick after it,” 
said mama; and Dorothy ran off to invite her friends 
and order the things for the picnic. 











** DEER GRAZING.” BY EARL E. COLVIN, AGE 15. (THIRD PRIZE, 
** WILD-ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPH.”’) 
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BY MARION D. CHAPIN, AGE It 
(SILVER BADGE.) 


‘* JUNE DAYS.” 





The girls were delighted to come, and thought it 
would be fun with no older person. 

The articles Dorothy got at the store—bananas, dates, 
figs, ice-cream cakes, cinnamon buns, and peanut candy— 
would probably not have been ordered by a more sensi- 
ble person; but the girls thought them fine, and she 
went away well satisfied. 

The next day was just right for a picnic, and at eleven 
o’clock they set out through the wood, telling stories as 
they went. 

** Look ; what is that following us?” 
girls. 

**It ’s Shep and that dear little brown dog,” said 
Dorothy, and the girls oh’d and ah’d about him to their 
hearts’ content. 

They spread their lunch under a large tree by the side 
of a little brook; then some one suggested going in 
wading. While they had their backs turned to the feast, 
the two dogs quietly ate up most of the good things, and 
then trotted homeward, knowing 
that they would not be received 
by the girls with as much joy as 
before. 

After a while the girls thought 
they had enough wading, and 
turned to what they expected 
would be a lovely lunch. But 
what a dreadful sight met their 
eyes! Everything was gone but 
the bananas, figs, and dates. 

Two younger girls began to cry. 
Dorothy looked as if she wanted 
to. ‘* Well,” she said gloomily, 
‘*we might as well eat what ’s 
left.” 

That night, when her mother 
came home, she said (and _ the 
other mothers agreed with her) 
that she was glad the dogs saved 
the children from being sick that 
night. 


said one of the 
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BY MARJORIE CONNOR, AGE 13. 


IN JUNE.-TIME. 
BY PHBE HUNTER (AGE 10). 
(Silver Badge.) 

’T 1s June! the month of roses fair. 
A fragrance fills the summer air ; 
And soaring ’neath the sunny sky 
The birds go winging up so high. 
The green grass and the leafy trees 
Are waving now in ev’ry breeze. 
Yet to me sweetest and most fair 
Is the dear little maiden there. 
In her eyes are the summer skies ; 
Caught in her hair, the sunshine lies. 

The birds are her friends, 

Her playmates the flowers, 
And with them she spends 
The long summer hours. 

She is the sunbeam of the day 
As she goes skipping out to play. 
The sweetest flower ever seen 
Is this, our little ‘‘ June-time ”’ queen. 


WHEN FIELDS ARE GREEN. 
BY ALEXIS TARDY GRESHAM (AGE IO). 
(Silver Badge.) 

ONCE upon a time long years ago, when fields were 
green, a woman came down a dusty road with a baby 
boy in her arms. 

She stopped and looked around, to see if any one was 
near; then she opened a neighboring gate and walked 
into a field, and there she laid down the little boy. 
After the woman was out of sight, a school-boy came 
along, whistling merrily. He heard ‘a grasshopper 
chirping loudly, so he could not resist the temptation to 
jump over the fence to find the grasshopper. And as 
he was about to catch it, he discovered the little baby 
boy. Picking up the child, he carried it home to his 
mother; though she had many children, she nursed it 
tenderly, and he grew up to be Sir Thomas Gresham, 
knight of Queen Elizabeth. He founded the Stock 
Exchange in London, and placed 
on its spire a grasshopper, which 
was his family crest. About two 
hundred years after, a little boy 
read the story of his life in an old 
paper. This little fellow has the 
samename as Sir Thomas Gresham, 
so he feels he can claim his crest 
and try to live as wisely. About 
a month or two afterward he com- 
menced publishing a paper, using 
a type-writer instead of a printing- 
press, doing all the work himself. 
This paper, which he called ‘‘ The 
Grasshopper,” grew and _pros- 
pered. The editor first began 
making three copies. He after- 
ward used carbon-paper, making 
twenty-five copies a month. He 
was proud when he exchanged 
with one of the best papers in 
town, the oldest paper in the State 
exchanging with the youngest 
editor. 

When the fields turn green in 
the South, there will be great re- 
joicing in ‘‘ The Grasshopper’s ” 
family, as with the April number 
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this little paper will be six months old. Every month 
the editor has in his paper an original article which he 
calls his editorial, but which is really his school compo- 
sition. His motto is ‘‘ Festina iente,’’ which he does 
not keep very well, as in all his undertakings he goes 
in a rush. 

He hops about like a grasshopper, himself; he is so 
happy over his paper, because as the days grow longer 
it will grow too, and chirp out merrily : 


‘* Hop if you like, but don’t get out of breath ; 
Work like a man, but don’t be worked to death.’ 


’ 


** Do you mean hens’ eggs ?”’ said George; and then 
his face turned quite red, for he thought he had let the 
cat almost out of the bag. 

‘* Then I guess it ’s a wild rose.” For although the 
fields were all green, and it was warm and pleasant, it 
was not quite time for the roses, and George and his 
cousins were trying to see which would find the first rose. 

‘You have n’t guessed it once, so I ’Il have to tell 
you,” said George. ‘‘It ’s a robin’s nest with four 
blue eggs in it.” 

** Deary me! how did you expect me to guess that ?” 
she said with mock indignation. 





IN JUNE-TIME. 
BY GRACE B, COOLIDGE (AGE 13). 
(Silver Badge. ) 


I LOVE the early mornings 
When the fields are bathed in dew, 
And the birds seem ever calling, 
Calling, sweet and clear, to you. 


And the woods are cool and fragrant, 
Where the shadows deepest lie, 

And the brook is ever murm’ring, 
Murm’ring as it wanders by. 


And I love the sweet wild roses 
That open at the noon, 

And lift their fragrant faces 
Up to the skies of June, 


And the flower-spangled meadow 
Waving, rippling in the breeze, 
And the sunshine falling, flick’ring 
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Through the branches of the trees. 


And at even, when the shadows 
Slowly gather o’er the hill, 

And the moon hangs pale and glimmering 
In the skies so blue and still, 


Then I love the tender twilight, 
When the birds fly back to nest, 

And I hear the cow-bells tinkle 
As the cows come home to rest. 


WHEN THE FIELDS WERE GREEN. 
BY RUTH G. ALLEN (AGE 14). 
(Silver Badge.) 

GEORGE had gone to visit his grandmother, who lived 
in the country on a Jarge farm. He had only been 
there four days; but what fun he had been having! 

The cherries had begun to ripen, and the gooseberries 
were plenty large enough to pick. The water in the 
creek was getting warm enough to wade in, and alto- 
gether he was having a splendid time. 

One day, when he had been there about a week, he 
came running in, shouting: ‘‘ Oh, grandma, you can’t 
guess what I’ve found! And I ’ll only give you three 
guesses to find out.” 

“Dear me!” said grandma. ‘‘I guess it ’s a four- 
leaf clover.” 

“* Ha, ha, ha! ” laughed George. ‘‘ You ’Il have to 
guess again.” 

“* Well, well; then it must be a nest full of good fresh 
eggs.” 


“JUNE DAYS.” BY RUTH OSGOOD, AGE 14 

After this George went to look at the eggs every day 
until, one day, what do you suppose he found ? Three of 
the homeliest little birds he had ever seen! They had 
no feathers, and their mouths seemed the largest part of 
them. He ran to tell grandma; and she said he might 
take some bread-crumbs with which to feed them. 
When he came near, the mother bird flew away, and 
for the first few times (for George brought crumbs 
every day) she would not come near the nest until 
George had gone. Soon afterward she became quite 
bold, seeing that he did no harm, and would perch on a 
limb near by while he fed the little ones. Day by day 
they grew larger and prettier, until one day he found 
them gone. 

He looks forward to next summer, when he hopes to 
find some more eggs. 


MORNING IN JUNE-TIME. 
BY SYDNEY P. THOMPSON (AGE 11). 


SHROUDED in magic veils of morning mist 
The mystic mountains silent stand, 

While at their feet there sleeps a silver lake 
With shining golden strand. 


The dawn’s pale light spreads slowly o’er the 
earth; 
The cows are lowing at the bars; 
The waking birds begin their joyful song 
Under the fading stars. 











IN JUNE-TIME. 





“TINGED BY THE BLUISH HAZE OF JUNE-TIME.” 


Illustrated Poem. 
BY ELLEN DUNWOODY (AGE I5). 


STILLNESS is everywhere, 

Sweetness pervades the air ; 

Earth casts aside all care 
In June-time-. 


Long are the summer days, 

Golden the sun’s bright rays, 

Tinged by the bluish haze 
Of June-time. 


WHEN FIELDS ARE GREEN. 
BY KNIGHT RECTOR (AGE I5). 


THERE is something restful and soothing in this title. 
In the mind’s eye we see long vistas and shining lawns 
and all the green glory of that resurrection of the earth 
which we call spring. And with the mere fact of green 
fields and pleasant weather we feel the rapture, the 
freshness, of the spring swelling up within us like 
the sap within the tree. 

When fields are green! When the earth wakes and 
decks herself in a garment of leaves! When from each 
mountain -side rippling springs rush down to tell the 
sleeping sea the story it has listened to so many years, 
the never-tiring story of new life, then through our 
thought runsadream. We see fields far from the city’s 
breath in lands primeval, silent to human sounds, 
bursting with melody, glowing with life, gleam- 
ing with the first flush of the newly awakened 
earth. 

Through this bright scene we see a running 
rivulet, and on its bank rises, inclosed by green 
walls of shrubbery, lit up by the young sun, 
sounding with forest birds, a fairy palace—not 
of gorgeous marble and windows of jewels, but 
covered with vines and glistening with dew- 
drops. 

This is the Palace of Spring. Here comes 
no summer with its palling sweet; no autumn 
with its blighting winds; no winter with its 
chilling frosts: but here there never dies on the 
distant hills the morning’s first light, for here 
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spring dwells forever. “JUNE DAYS.” 
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IN JUNE-TIME. 
BY WILLIAM NEWTON COUPLAND (AGE 14). 


I LEFT the village nestling in the vale, 

And climbed the hillside, whistling an old tune; 
A light breeze met me as I strode along, 

That glorious day in June. 


Heedless of fleeting time, I wandered on, 
By many a forest path and grassy glade, 

Or stopped to watch the rippling rivulet 
Under an oak-tree’s shade. 


*T was evening when at last I left the woods, 
And, wearied with the exertions of the day, 
I sat me down to rest awhile before 
I took my homeward way. 


The hillside was deserted, and below 
The hamlet lay, and from the gray church tower 
The sound came faintly, as the village clock 
Lazily struck the hour. 


Unwillingly I rose, and, with a sigh, 
Departed down that hillside filled with pain, 

Knowing that many months must pass ere I 
Should see those woods again. 


A SUGAR PLANTATION, 
(A True Story.) 







BY MARION S. ALMY 
(AGE 13). 
FIELDS would be green 
all the year round down 
in Porto Rico if there 
were any grass to be 
green, but instead they 
have great sugar planta- 
tions, which are very interest- 
(SEE story.) ing. I once went with a party 
to visit one of these. We started 
in a short train of quaint little cars which the Porto 
Ricans use for travel; it took us to the plantation, 
where we got out, and saw many women making hats; 
they wove them by hand with different-colored pieces of 
straw, and we thought it very entertaining to watch 
them do it. 

‘*T am going over to see the merry-go-round,” said 
one little girl in our party. We turned to see what she 
meant, for such a thing as a merry-go-round you do not 
see in Porto Rico. The object that met our eyes was a 
queer wooden cross-bar turned by oxen hitched to it, 
and was going round and round as merry-go-rounds do. 


“ IN 
PORTO 
RICO.” 





BY EMILY STORER, AGE 15. (SILVER BADGE.) 
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We found that the oxen were grinding the sugar-cane 
up which the men had gotten in the fields. The ma- 
chine pressed the juice of the sugar-cane out and threw 
the husks away. This was all very interesting. 

[he Porto Rican man who showed us around sug- 
gested in Spanish that we should go in his hut, which 
was small, with a thatched roof and bamboo floor. Many 
pretty little wild flowers and grasses grew around it. I 
entered after jumping up a high step to get in. It felt 
cool in there compared to the blazing sun outside. The 
hut had but one tiny room. A very cute little girl called 
out, ‘‘ Americano nifiito,”’ as most of them did. 

After we had seen around I was asked to drink some 
of the sugar juice just pressed from the cane, but it was 
too sweet and I could not take much. 

rhe sun was going down by this time — a most mag- 
nificent sight in the tropics. The skies were a brilliant 
scarlet, which gradually faded into a pink and disap- 
peared. We got into the same queer little cars and went 
back to Mayaguez, having had a lovely day. The little 
natives watched us go, throwing us bouquets of flowers, 
and in return we threw them some centavos, which 
pleased them very much. As the small engine puffed 
away they waved their hands and called, ‘‘ Adios, adios!” 


ing by the fence a rough-looking man. Was he whis- 
tling tome? I pretended not to think so, till he got 
over the fence and came toward me. 

He began to jabber at me in German, of which I did 
not understand a word. 

I said as much, rather indignantly, in English. 

Then he began in French, and I gathered that this 
was hay—that I was trespassing—and he wanted a franc 
in payment. 

Preposterous! 

I was rather frightened though, and I did not like 
being seen coming up to the hotel with this man, so I 
broke away from him, saying (in very bad French) I 
would fetch the money. 

I ran into the hotel breathless, and poured out my 
story to my mother, who, not understanding Swiss 
laws, said it was absurd, and we took no notice, think- 
ing the man would go away. But he caught sight of 
me at the window, and stood underneath and whistled; 
that horrid whistle! 

So he had to have his franc, after all. All this was 
damping to the ardor of my botanical researches, and 
as the flower I had picked fell to pieces the next day, 
it was rather a dear one! 





IN JUNE-TIME. 
(A Southern Lullaby.) 
BY HELEN LUDLOW WHITE (AGE IS). 
De stars dey glitter in de sky, 
De moon she glimmer sof’ on high. 
De wolfs dey howl, 
De dorgs dey growl; 
Dey knows de hot June night am nigh. 
So hit ’s sleep, li’l’ honey coon, 
An’ wake up afore de noon. 
Lullaby! Hushaby! 











De moon am a-goin’ ’hine a cloud, 

De yowls am a-hootin’ wery loud ; 
De sandman ’s come, 

De firefly ’s home, 

De ’skeeters am buzzin’ in a crowd. 
So hit ’s sleep, li’l’ honey coon, 
An’ wake up afore de noon. 

Lullaby! Hushaby! 


WHEN FIELDS ARE GREEN. 
BY CICELY MARY BIDDLE (AGE 17). 


THE very title sounds refreshing! and recalls to me 
a delightful summer holiday spent in the Engadine 
some years ago. No fields are so lovely as the Swiss 
pastures; they are so full of beautiful flowers that the 
ground is carpeted with them, and I decided to make a 
dried collection of them. So one lovely June morning, 
armed with a new flower-presser, I started out to make 
a beginning in a field near our hotel. What a lovely 
field it was! It ¢loped down from the road to the river 
which flowed through the valley, babbling noisily over 
the stones. The farther bank was crowned with a belt 
of dark pines; beyond was some broken heathery 
ground; then the pine woods began again —stretching 
away till they climbed the sides of the opposite moun- 
tain; then came the bare mountain-side, crowned by 
the eternal snow, standing out dazzlingly white against 
the blue sky. It was bliss! I roamed in the cool grass, 
feeling delightfully free, and I remember thinking how 
often I would come there. 


My bliss was short-lived. I had not picked two 


flowers before I heard a shrill whistle, and saw stand- 








“JUNE DAYS.” BY MELTEN R. OWEN, AGE 14. 


WHEN FIELDS ARE GREEN. 
BY MARY C. SCHEINMAN (AGE IS). 


WHEN Betty and Letty were very little girls they went 
with their mama to board one summer in a tiny village 
nestling among the Cumberland Mountains. 

Little girls were friendly in Oakton, so when Betty 
and Letty and their brand-new sunbonnets were 
swinging on the little cottage gate just ten minutes, 
they were on a friendly footing with Kitty Clover 
forever, and were invited to her next party on the 
spot. 

Then merry days followed—playing in the meadows, 
gathering in the orchards, and romping on the hills, 
until they grew quite chubby and rosy. 

One morning a dozen of the little girls, with big bas- 
kets dangling, went over to Brim’s Creek to gather 
elderberries. Reaching the creek, the little mountain 
lassies took off shoes and stockings, preparing to gather 
the best and ripest along the edges of the water. But 
Betty and Letty did not venture. 

** Why don’t you come in?” cried the other girls. 

‘* We—we don’t want to,”’ they faltered. 

‘* You ’re ’fraid,” said Mamie Black, contemptuously. 


**JUNE DAYS.” 


BY NANCY BURNHART, AGE 13. 


‘* No, we ain’t,’’ stoutly affirmed the two on shore, 
and they slowly drew off their shoes. 

Timidly they entered the water. They did not mind 
it nearer shore, but as they approached the middle, the 
water reached their knees. Then poor Betty clung to 
shivering Letty in terror, declaring ‘‘ it ’most reached 
her neck.” 

**Take me home; I just hate the country!” she 
wailed. 

Letty and Betty had so often assumed their superi- 
ority as ‘‘ city girls” who rode in “‘ ’lectric cars” and 
‘‘el’vators””’ that the country girls were secretly de- 
lighted to see how crestfallen they were under these 
circumstances. 

‘* Even if we ain’t stuck-up city folks, we ain’t scared 
of worms and cows and gettin’ our feet wet,” said 
Mamie Black, loftily. 

When Betty and Letty reached the shore, they 
walked to the opposite side, gathered up their belong- 
ings, and, with empty baskets and storming little hearts, 
started slowly homeward. The others, repentant, 
stopped them, crying: ‘‘ You ain’t mad, are you?” and, 
before they realized it, Betty and Letty received a 
shower of berries in their baskets. 

Peace was restored by this friendly act, and Betty 
and Letty went to Mamie Black’s tea-party next day in 
the orchard. 


WHEN FIELDS ARE GREEN. 


Receipt for Preserving Children. 
BY MIGNONNE LINCOLN (AGE 16). 


1 extra large grassy field. 

% doz. children, assorted ages. 

3 small dogs. 

1 long, narrow strip of brook (pebbly, if possible). 

Mix children with dogs, then empty them into field, 
stirring continually; sprinkle with field flowers, pour 
brook in gently over pebbles, and cover all with a deep 
blue sky; bake in a very hot sun. 

When children are well browned they may be re- 
moved. Will be found just right. 





NOTICE. 
League members who have lost or injured their 
badges may obtain new ones on application. 
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IN JUNE-TIME. 


BY HAROLD R. NORRIS (AGE Q). 


WHEN June with roses bright appears, 
And berries sweet and red, 

The little children flock from school— 
By pleasure they are led. 


Exam. is done, and all is well, 
For June vacation brings ; 

And now ’s the time for fun, you kn 
With bats and balls and swings. 


And there ’s the sea-shore nice and cool, 
With games upon the sand; 

And children in the boats may sail— 
°T is June on sea and land, 


WHEN FIELDS WERE GREEN. 
(A Story of the Last Coronation.) 
BY JULIA W. WILLIAMSON (AGE 16). 
Winner of Former Prizes.) 


SHE was a very happy little girl as she stood on the 
curb, clutching granny’s hand, and waiting for the 
Queen to go by. All the day before she had run 
through the fields, telling everybody and everything 
the joyful news: ‘‘ To-morrow I ’m going to see the 
Queen.” She told dear old ‘‘ Dobbin,” and ‘‘ Bossy,” 
the cow, and the birds, and even the flowers. 

Indeed, the daisies looked so envious of her good 
fortune that she picked a great bunch that they might 
go with her and see the Queen. 

Now she was waiting patiently for the procession to 
come. Once when it began to drizzle she felt almost 
as if she must cry; but the rain only lasted for a little 
while, and then the sun came out. 

It seemed to Margie that just as the sun appeared 
the crowd burst into cheers, for the parade could be 
seen approaching. The little girl had no eyes for the 
glittering troops and ambassadors: all she saw was 
the Queen. As she looked at the great state carriage 
bearing its precious burden, she was carried away by 
her loyalty, and leaning forward, she raised her daisies 
and flung them toward the Queen. 

They would have fallen short of their mark, so one of 
the Queen’s guard deftly caught them. 

Her Majesty, who had seen the child’s act, beckoned 
for the flowers, and, when they were handed to her, with 
a sweet smile at the little giver, raised them to her lips. 

The crowd burst into a resounding cheer, while the 
child whose flowers had been so honored, proud yet 
shy, buried her face in granny’s gown, murmuring 
blissfully: ‘‘ The Queen smiled at me!” 


WHEN THE FIELDS ARE GREEN. 
BY FLORENCE MAE CLARK (AGE Q). 

I LIVE on a farm of two hundred and forty acres in 
the famous blue-grass region of Iowa. The farm is 
divided into pastures, meadows, and corn-fields. It is a 
very pretty sight to see fields turn from dark brown to 
green. The clover-field is the prettiest field of all. 
It is covered with the dark green plant of the clover. 
The clover plant has dark green leaves of oval shape. 
Three leaves are upon one graceful stem. 

Sometimes a stem is found with four leaves, which is 
called good luck. 

The plants are covered with red, white, and pink 
blossoms which look like asters. 
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In the corn-field, long, straight rows of slender green 
shoots of corn spring up. 
The wheat and blue grass, when the wind sweeps over 
it, looks what I imagine the sea does. 
There is nothing as pretty as when the grass and fields 
are green. 
IN JUNE-TIME. 
BY FAY MARIE HARTLEY (AGE 12). 
Tue mocking-bird sings in the evergreen-tree 
Tra-la-la-la for June-time! 
And deep in the branches a nest I see, 
And a trio of birdlings cute as can be— 
Tra-la-la-la for June-time! 


Thick on the prairie the daisy grows, 
And here and there ’mid the tall grass shows 
The blushing face of a sweet wild rose. 

How dear, how dear is June-time! 


The meadow-lark sits on the fence-top there— 
Chirrup, chirree for June-time! 

Happy, and light, and free from care, 

His beautiful music fills the air— 
Chirrup and chirree for June-time! 


Now off in the woods are lad and lass, 

Where the golden sunlight flecks the grass 

Down through the green leaves as we pass, 
In beautiful, beautiful June-time. 


WHEN FIELDS ARE GREEN. 
BY FLORENCE E. CASE (AGE 9). 


WHEN fields are green, and daisies are nodding their 
heads toward us, it is lots of fun to play hide-and-seek 
in the long grass. The grasses extend far above our 
heads, so that we cannot be seen. 

Then we all call,‘‘ Ready!”” Helen comes and looks 
for us, and sometimes nearly steps on us before she 
knows where we are. 

Usually ‘‘Trixey,” the fox terrier, finds us first, and 
barks as much as to say, ‘‘ I found her, I found her!” 
and then Helen jumps upon us with joy. 


A SUMMER NIGHT. 
BY THOMAS JOHN BUTTERWORTH (AGE 12). 


THE sun, in all its majesty, hath sunk beneath the plain ; 

From prairies wide its light hath flown, its shadows 
from the lane. 

The day is gone, and stillness reigns amid 
the earth and sky; 

And through the misty night I hear the 
owl’s enchanting cry, 

While from the dreamy little brook that 
winds across the lea 

The vapors rise and dance around the 
rushes in their glee. 

The moon is glowing ’mid the stars, and 
softly through the night 

On fragrant prairies wrapped in green 
descends its silver light. 

And as the scent of flowers wild is wafted 
through the gloom, 

I love to wander through the night and 
breathe the sweet perfume. 

How sweet it is, when all our cares have 
vanished with the day, 

To breathe the balmy air, and rest among 
the shadows gray! 


VoL. XXIX.—96. 


WHEN THE FIELDS ARE GREEN. 
BY ISABELLE TILFORD (AGE 14). 


WHEN the fields are green and all animal life is gay 
and joyful, even the most sedate of us feel like throwing 
restraint to the winds, and to run and shout with the 
youngest. That is just the way I felt one day out in 
the country when I was making a visit on a farm. 

Just as I was looking about for something to do, I 
spied my uncle sitting on top of a load of hay, and run- 
ning to him, I asked if he would give me a ride. He said 
that he would, and, stopping the wagon, helped me to 
get up beside him; we then set out for the barn. All 
went well for a time, when suddenly, just after we had 
turned into our own road, the cart, without rhyme or 
reason, gave a great lurch and went over. I gave a wild 
scream, and grasped at the air, and then my troubles 
began, for, instead of falling outside the range of the 
hay, I fell directly under the whole load. 

My uncle, who had got out of the way of the hay, 
after trying to get me out ran to the house for help. 
When he returned after a few minutes’ absence the work 
began. It took the men fifteen minutes to get me out, 
but it seemed like hours to me. Luckily I was not at all 
hurt, and had only a good fright under the load of hay. 


IN JUNE-TIME. ; 
BY WILLIAM R. BENET (AGE 16). 


Hark, hark, to the meadow-lark 
As he swells his throat in a burst of song! 
By the rippling brook sway the lilies. Look! 
They lift their heads-in a surpliced throng. 
The sun’s bright gleam shakes the silver stream 
With ripples of light that dance and play ; 
The fields are white with the daisies bright ; 
The earth rejoices, and all is gay. 
It ’s June-time, it ’s June-time, 
The sparkling ripples tell; 
It ’s June-time, it ’s June-time, 
So shakes each lily bell. 
The sky is smiling blue above; the streams below run 
clear. 
It ’s June-time, it ’s June-time, the chosen of the year! 
It ’s June-time, it ’s June-time, 
The daisies whispering note. 
It ’s June-time, it ’s June-time! 
So swells each robin’s throat. 
The world is one vast Paradise, and heaven shines more 
near. 
It ’s June-time, it ’s June-time, the chosen of the year! 
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ROLL OF HONOR. 


Ow1nG to our overcrowded 
pages, it has been decided to 
put on the Roll of Honor only 
those whose work is consid- 
ered worthy of publication if 
This 
makes the “ Roll”’ something 
well worth striving for, and 
the ‘‘ Honor” well worth 


space would permit. 


having. 
VERSE. 


Gertrude May Winstone 


Alma Jean Wing 
Helen King Stockton 
Florence Thuubers 
Howard Ferry 

‘Tina Gra 

William Force Stead 
Sidonia Deutsch 
Margaret Norris 
Hilda Van Emster 
Mattie Anderson 
Mary Hoover 

Louisa F. Spear 
Mabel Ward Ackley 
Teresa H. McDonnell 
Amy E. Mowry 
Edith Lambert 
Marguerite M. Hillery 
R. Elsie Love 

Edna Miriam Hooper 
Marjorie Mcl ver 
Daniel Stoneglass 
Ethel H. Wooster 
Eveline Waterbury 
Donna J. Todd 
Minnie C. Feel 


ST. NICHOLAS LEAGUE. 








“* JUNE SORROWS,’ 


Theodora Van Wagenen 
Helen Spear 

Ruth Julien Best 

Edith Agnes Madge 
Fred H. Lahee 

Marcia Louise Webber 


PROSE. 


Mary E. Cassard 
Henry Goldman 

Ivy Varian Walshe 
Bessie Russell 

Irene Hoge 

Lucille E. Rosenberg 
Jessie Maclay 
Charles Henry Brady 
Elsie Flower 

Gladys Ord 

Sarah McDavitt 


Arnold Lahee 
Katherine Hall 
Frances Carpenter 
Constance Hel 
Geva Rideal 
Marjorie Sawyer 
George McIntyre 
Grace E. Shepard 
Susan Warren Wilbur 
Potter Remington 


DRAWING. 


Carol Bradley 
Russell Westover 
Aimee Vervalen 
Fred Stearns 
Clark De Ball 
Yvonne Jequier 
Allen G. Miller 


en Parmely 





BY H. C. KIEFER, AGE It. 


Ruth B. Hand 
Laura Chanler 
Ethel Brand 
Gladys Swift Butler 
Marguerite Rogers 


Maurice Lincoln Bower, Jr. 


Warren H. Butler 
Roger K. Lane 
Mildred Curran Smith 
Rose Conner 

Carl Markgraf 
Alexander Whitten 
Katherine Maddock 
John Rodney Marsh 
Eleanor May Kellogg 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Irene F. Wetmore 
Henrietta Elizabeth 





Mildred Grindstaff 
Erwin Moran 
Rita Baldy 
Marguerite F. Williams 
William Zinsser 
Percy Yewdale 
Donald G. Robbins 
K. McIntosh 
Paul H. Pausnitz 
Esmonde Whitman 
Chandler W. Ireland 
Lawrence D. Smith 
Harold R. Callisen 
ames Wroth 
idith M. Gates 
C. B. Andrews 
Glyde Maynard 
Harold A. Kelley 
Theodore J. Groh 


PUZZLES. 


Ellen Shippen 
Arnold Post 
Ralph E, Hyatt 
Helen M. W. Gaston 
Florence Hoyte 
Basil Aubrey Bailey 
Dorothy Wagner 
F. M. Weston, Jr. 
Clarence T. Purdy 
Marion Senn 
Ralph B. Wilson 
Kenneth ©. Darling 
Ralph Mitchell 
Albert E. Stockin 
Horace D. Lyon 
Gertrude Marfield 
Madeline E. Brewster 
ohn L. Langhorne 
orothy P. Tuthill 
ohn Marshall 





S. R. MacVeagh 
Florence Cochrane Turner Florence Gordon 
Carolyn Reed Buckhout Herman J. Grote 
Margaret Barber Alleine Langford 
Marjorie Hill Bessie Stella Jones 


Will Timlin 


LEAGUE NOTES AND LETTERS. 


Dorotny P. Tayior has sent for badges twice, but each time 
failed to send her address. The stamped and addressed envelope 
which she says she sent did not reach this office. 

Edith A. Madge takes great interest in the League, and wishes to 
correspond with the president of Chapter 404. Hiss Madge’s ad- 
dress is St. Swithin’s Rectory, Winchester, England. 


es PeETCHABUREE, SIAM. 
Dear St. Nicuoras: This is a picture of a Siamese house, or 
riien. \t is made mostly of bamboo, and roofed with a kind of palm- 









** 4 SIAMESE 

HOUSE.” 
(SEE 

LETTER.) 


leaf called chak. The Siamese houses generaliy have three 
rooms—a kitchen, a bedroom, and an outside room. They are 
eleven or twelve feet square. This picture shows the main house. 
They add rooms and verandas as they like. A funny thing about a 
Siamese house is, they set their posts with a slant. The steps of a 
Siamese house can be three, or five, or seven in number, but they 
can never have an even number. Something will happen to them 
if they do. They always have a jar of water at the foot of the steps 
to wash their feet. They don’t have any chimneys; the smoke 
gets out through the cracks in the wall. A Siamese meal consists 


Charlotte Morton 
Ernest Patrick Doyle 
Katherine Denison 


McClatchey tlsa Eschbach 
Robert C. Lower Anita Mary Stillmanr 
Henry Ormsby Phillips Dorothy Carr 
Dorothy W. Hurry Lydia E. Bucknell 


ot a pot of rice, dried fish, some very hot curry, some vegetable, and 
a mixture of pepper. They think it is good. I don’t. 

I would like to become a member of the League, although I live 
twelve thousand miles away and cannot hope to compete for a 
prize. Your friend, 

ArtTHUR M. McCvure (age 13) 


Here is a letter from one of those who have outgrown the League: 


20 CLasson AveNnvE, BRooKLyN 

Dear St. Nicuoras: The beautiful badge which you thought 
my little sketch worthy of winning has come. Of course I am de- 
lighted with it, but I am afraid it is the last prize I will be able to 
try for in the League. You see, I have had a birthday lately, which 
makes me eighteen, and therefore I am barred from further contests. 

Oh, I am so sorry, for I have enjoyed the contests very much in- 
deed. And then, I hate to grow old, though I don’t feel eighteen 
one bit. 

When a small girl I always imagined myself trailing around in 
long dresses, with my hair “‘done up,” and going into “society,” 
upon reaching the mature age of eighteen. But it still finds me a 
little girl in many ways. On my birthday I dressed my hair young- 
lady fashion, but it was n’t long before it was pulled down and | 
breathed defiance upon all things grown-up. So I have decided to 
be a little girl always, at heart if not in appearance. 

Though I won't be able to enter the contests, I am going to 
write the little stories just the same, for it is so much fun. 

With many thanks again for the badge, I am, 

Lovingly, 
HeEven L. Coins 


OTHER appreciative and interesting letters have been received 
from Priscilla Dexter, Margaret Hyde Beebe, Mary M. B. Arbuckle, 
Eva Wilson, Juliet Freewald, Alice W. Cone, Hazel May Matthews, 
Beatrice W. Doolittle, Elizabeth Kauffman, Miriam A. De Ford, 
Bessie Barnes, Margaret T. Clemens, Frederic Randolph, Edward 
Otis Knight, Beth Chamberlin, B. Jean Bradshaw, Dorothea Pose- 
gate, Herbert Huncke, Marjorie McIver, Sara L. Kellogg, Teresa 
Cohen, Ernest H. Wood, Kendall Morse, Fred H. Lahee, Buters n 
er Sutherlin, Yvonne Jequier, Marian Butler, Lulu Mildred 

ood (whose name was misspelled on March Roll of Honor, under 
** Poems”’), Katie Clary, Marion Freeman, Herbert Hodgkinson, 
Fannie H. Bickford, Mabel Stark, Agnes Churchill Locey, Ruth 
Helen Brierley, Muriel Bent, Katherine King, Clara Thornton, 
Nellie Dean Taylor, Samuel P. Haldenstein, and Janie P. Menge!_ 
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CHAPTERS 





Tue Chapter Entert: was to have closed on 
March 31, but owing to a misprint in 1 the announcement, which said 
that entertainments were to be given in March and April (in- 
stead of February and March), it has been decided to withhold 
the report until ‘ce, that no one may feel that he has been un- 
justly used through our error. Several reports have been received, 
the highest figure thus far being from the Rhododen- 
dron Club (No 405) of Tacoma, which netted one 
hundred dol- lars from their entertainment 


























BY EDMUND PARKER CHASE, AGE 7. 


NEW CHAPTERS. 


No. 472. “St. Nicholas Glee Club.”” Elsie Wratten, President; 
Norma White, Secretary; twelve members. Address, Westfield, N.Y. 

No. 473. “The Triplet.” Ruth Buffington, President; Mar- 
garet Blaine, Secretary; three members. Address, 141 High St., 
Taunton, Mass. 

No. 474. Gladys Craggs, President; Dorothy Stephenson, Sec- 
retary; sixmembers. Address, ‘‘ The Woodland,” Middlesbrough, 
Yorkshire, England. 

No. 475. “‘ Cheyenne.” Alan Gregg, President; Helen Striely, 
Secretary; six members. Address, 805 N. Cascade Ave., Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

No. 476. Frank Shea, President; Percy Nelson, Secretary ; 
members. Address, 213 11th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

No. 477. ‘* Busy Bees.” Catherine Potter, President; Florence 
Bourne, Secretary; five members. Address, 512 B St., N. E., 
Washington, D. C. 

No. 478. James Carney, President; Walter Warner, Secretary ; 
seven members. Address, 4095 Longfellow Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

No. 479. Katharine Steele, President; Josephine og Sec- 
retary; ten members. Address, Girton School, Winnetka, I 

No. 480. ‘The Quartette.” Margaret Murray, President: 
Katherine Manson, Secretary; four members. Address, go9 Frank- 
lin St., Wausau, Wis. 

No. 481. ‘‘Interested Nicholettes.” Horace Hale, President; 
Dorothy Cleveland, Secretary; three members. Address, Canton, 


No. 482. Mary Winans, President; Elizabeth Duffield, Secre- 
tary; eleven members. Address, 45 Nassau St., Princeton, . 

No. 483. “Musical Club.” H.W. Merrill, President; I. F. 
Kent, as a ; three members. Address, 230 Pleasant St. , Con- 
cord, } 

No. 484. Daniel Force, President; Thomas om Secretary ; 
five members. Address, Pierce Road, Newburg, N. 

No. 485. ‘“* Liberty Bell Club.” 

Eleanor McHenry, President; 

Howard McHenry, Secretary ; thir- 

teen members. Address, 6928 Say- 

brook Ave., West Philadelphia, Pa. ~~ 

No. 486. ‘‘Clover Dale.” Katie 
Ritter, President; Lillie Mehner, 
Secretary; fourteen members. Ad- 
dress, 2014 N. Pulaski St., Balt. Md 

No. 487. Lawrence Kane, Presi- 
dent; Henry Lyonmark, Secretary ; 
twenty members. Address, 33 New- 
ell St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

No. 488. “B.B.S.C.” Corene 

sryant, President; Myrtle Pierson, 
Secretary; six members. Address, 
Mineville, N. Y. 

No. 489. ‘ Pond Lily.”’ Carolyn 
juckhout, President; Millicent 
Pond, Secretary; eight members. 
Address, State College, Pa. 

No. 490. ‘‘Fun-lovers.” Helen 
Hammond, President; Sylvia Co- 
ney, Secretary; five members. Ad- 
dress, 11 New England Terrace, 
Orange, N. J. 

No. 491. ‘‘The Students.” R. 









“JUNE DAYS.” EUPHAME C. MALLISON, AGE 6. 


Hudson, President; H. Maguire, Secretary; thirty-seven members 
Address, care Miss Alice Thompson, 29 W. 3sth St., Bayonne, N. J 

No. 492. ‘Earnest Workers.”’ Helen Elliott, President; Min- 
nie Neumann, Secretary; sixty members. Address, care of Miss 
Florentine Fuld, 130 E. rroth St., New York City. 

No. 493. Edward Kopper, President; James Punderson, Secre- 
tary; six merabers. Address, 612 Holly Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

No. 494. Marion Welch, President; Mary _Jones, Secretary ; 
twenty members. Address, Richfield Spa, N. Y. 

No. 495. ‘‘Wide Awake Club.” George Foley, President; 
Spencer Dayton, Secretary; twenty-five members. Address, 205 
Engle St., Englewood, N. J 


WANTS ADOPTION 


Miss NettTa Pearson (age 14), of No. 31 Celo Farforovoe, 
Schliisselburg Road, St. Petersburg, Russia, care D. D. Bell, 
would like to be adopted by some American chapter as a “* sieeping 
member,” though why such a wide-awake Leaguer as Miss Netta 
wants to call herself a «sleeping ” member is not quite clear. That, 
however, is for her to say ; the main thing is, will some good, progres- 
sive American chapter take in this little far- -away Russian? She says: 

“‘ The children belonging to it might write me now and then, de- 
scribing their meetings, or picnics, or anything like that, and I 
could write back and tell them about Russia and the customs of the 
Russian people.” 

Our crowded pages this month make it impossible to give chapter 
details and items. 


PRIZE COMPETITION No. 33. 


Tue St. Nicholas League awards gold and silver badges each 
month for the best poems, stories, drawings, photographs, puzzles, 
and puzzle-answers. 

A Speciat Cash Prize. To any League member who has won 
a gold badge for any of the above-named achievements, and shall 
again win first place, a cash prize of five dollars will be awarded, 
—— of another gold badge. 

-— No. 37 will close June 20 (for foreign members June 
25). The awards will be announced and prize contributions pub- 
lished in St. Nicuotas for September. 

Verse. To contain not more than twenty-four lines, and may be 
illustrated, if desired, with not more than two drawings or photo- 
graphs by the author. Subject, “‘ Over the Hills.”’ 

Prose. Story, article, or play of not more than four hundred 
words. It may be illustrated, if desired, with not more than two 
drawings by the author. Title to contain the word “journey 
May be humorous or serious. 

PuotoGcrarH. Any size, mounted or unmounted, but no blue 
prints or negatives. Subject, ** A Summer Snap- Shot.’ 

DrawinG. India ink, very black writing- ink, or wash (not color). 
Subject, ‘* A Heading for September.” 

Puzzie. Any sort, the answer to contain some word or words 
relating to the season. 

PuzzLeE-aNswERs. Best, neatest, and most complete set of an- 
swers to puzzles in this issue of St. NicHo.as. 

WILD-ANIMAL OR Birp PHotoGrarH. To encourage the pursu- 
ing of game with a camera instead of a gun. For the best photo- 

aph of a wild animal or bird, taken ¢» its natural home: First 
yi veze, five dollars and League gold badge. Second Prize, three 
dollars and League gold badge. 7’ird Prize, League gold badge. 


“ KING'S MOVE” ADVERTISING COMPETITION 


A REPORT of this competition with a list of prize-winners will be 
found on one of the advertising pages. 


RULES FOR REGULAR 
COMPETITIONS. 


Every contribution of whatever 
kind must bear the name, age, and 
address of the sender, and be in- 
dorsed as “original” by parent, 
teacher, or guardian, who must be 
convinced beyond doubt that the 
contribution is not copied, but 
wholly the work and idea of the 
sender. If prose, the number of 
words should faiee be added. These 
things must not be on a separate 
sheet, but on the contribution 
itse/f—if a manuscript, on the 
upper margin; if a picture, on the 
margin or bac Write or draw 
on one side of the paper only. A 
contributor may send but one con- 
tribution a month — not one of each 
kind, but one only. Members are not 
obliged to contribute every month. 
Address all communications: 

Tue Sr. Nicnoras Leacvue, 

Union Square, N. Y. 








BOOKS AND READING. 


REPORT ON THE “BIRTHDAY DINNER” 
COMPETITION. 


In the March number the following offer 
was made: 


Suppose you were to give a birthday dinner to ten 
characters selected from favorite books, whom would 
you invite? Let us have five boys and five girls, or five 
men and five women—as you prefer; that is, five male 
characters and five female. 

To each of the three readers under sixteen who write 
the best letters of three hundred words or less (age 
being considered), giving a list of ten such characters, 
with the reasons why they would be welcome guests, a 
year’s subscription to St. NICHOLAS will be awarded. 


The competition was a difficult one, but the 
letters received were exceedingly well written. 
We should be glad if it were possible to print 
a large part of those received. They all were 
carefully examined and considered with refer- 
ence to the age of the contestant, the merit of 
the letter, the choice of characters, and the suit- 
ability of the characters as guests at a birthday 
dinner. 

The three subscriptions to St. NicHoLas for 
one year each are awarded to: 

1. Ellen Biddle Shipman (seven years old), 
Windsor, Vt. 

2. Nathalie E. McIver (twelve years old), 
Brighton, England. 

3. Ruth E. Crombie (thirteen years old), 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FIRST-PRIZE LETTER. 


Alice, because she could tell about her ad- 
ventures in Wonderland; and she was such a 
nice, polite little girl, all the company, I am 
sure, would be pleased to see her. 

Princess Joan, by Mary De Morgan, because 
she could tell how the wicked yellow fairy stole 
her heart, and how Prince Michael got it back 
for her. 

vrtia, because she was so noble and kind 
and could tell all about how she went to court 
and saved Antonio’s life. 


Mary, in Katharine Pyle’s “Christmas 
Angel.” I am sure they would like her. She 


could tell all about Mrs. Kringle and her baby 
brother. 

Joan of Arc, because she could tell how she 
fought for the King of France and his men. 
She was so good I am sure all the company 
would love her. 

Mowgli would interest every one. He could 
tell all about the wild beasts and the jungle, 
and how he was brought up by the mother 
wolf, and how he went down to the plain. 

Lord Fauntleroy could tell how he talked to 
Mr. Hobbs and how he went across the sea. 
He was the dearest little boy, and they would 
all love him best of all. 

Jackanapes, because I think some would love 
him even better than Lord Fauntleroy, he is so 
noble and brave. He could tell how he tried 
to sit on the water, and about Lollo. 

Sinbad I want at my party, because he could 
tell about his voyages and wrecks. I think 
every one would enjoy what he had to say. 

Gulliver, because he might bring me the pal- 
ace and some little people to play with; and 
then, he could tell how he went to the land of 
the giants. 

I think this would be a beautiful party. 
ELLEN BIDDLE SHIPMAN (age 7). 
SECOND-PRIZE LETTER. 

Dear St. Nicuowas: If I were to give a 
birthday dinner to ten characters selected from 
favorite books, I would invite: 

(From “The Merchant of Venice,” Shak- 
spere) fortia, because was interesting, 
lovely, and witty, and would greatly support 
conversation. 

(From “Ivanhoe,” Walter Scott) Redecca, 
because she was very noble and of the same 


she 


religion as I am. 

(From “ Little Men,” Miss Alcott) Jo, be- 
cause she was so merry, and would help me 
with my practical duties as hostess. 

(From “ Pickwick Papers,” Charles Dickens) 
Rachel Wardle, the Spinster Aunt, because she 
would amuse the assembled company. 

(From ‘The Tale of Two Cities,” Charles 
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Dickens) the Zittle Seamstress, because I love 
her so much. 

(From “The Fair Maid of Perth,” Walter 
Scott) David, Duke of Rothesay, because I think 
he would have made as good a king as Henry V. 
of England did, and I am so sorry for him. 

(From ‘The Holy Grail,” Tennyson) Gada- 
had, because he was pure, good, and brave. 

(From ‘The Caged Lion,” Miss C. M. 
Yonge) John, Duke of Bedford, because he was 
chivalrous in the true sense of the word. 

(From “ The Tale of Two Cities,” Dickens) 
Sydney Carton, because he was a brave and 
faithful friend. 

(From “ Pickwick Papers ” Charles Dickens) 
Jingle, because his manner of talking would be 
so delightfully funny. 

NATHALIE E. McIVER (age 12). 
THIRD-PRIZE LETTER. 

Ir I were going to invite any of my dear 
friends that live in books to take dinner with 
me, one of the first I should think of asking 
would be sturdy John Ridd. I must be sure to 
invite Lorna Doone to come with him. Then 
I am going to ask David Copperfield and his 
little wife Dera. Dora, of course, will bring 
her little dog Jip, and Jip w// walk on the 
table-cloth; but I think we can stand that for 
the sake of Dora’s company. I doubt whether 
my old friend Matty Bumppo, or, as the Indians 
call him, Hawkeye, will travel from the far 
West to come to my dinner; but I will invite 
him. Think what fine stories he can tell us of 
his wild life and encounters among the Indians, 
ifhe comes. Whom do you think I am going to 
ask? Miss La Creevy, the cheery little minia- 
ture-painter whom we became acquainted with 
in“ Nicholas Nickleby.” She is a great talker ; 
but as I am one myself, I think we shall get 
along nicely. I am going to invite old J/. 
Pickwick. 1 know he will like to sit down and 
crack some jokes with us. He must make us 
a speech, too. I will ask Afra, the little Jew- 
ess in “ Daniel Deronda.” She has such a 
lovely, unselfish character it is always a pleasure 
to be with her. I am going to ask her to sing 
for us. I must not forget John Halifax. He 
is my idea of a perfect gentleman. Last but 
not least, Esther, the daughter of Simonides, 





whom we hear of in “ Ben-Hur,” is coming. 
These are not half of the friends I should like 
to invite. I have many others, but these are 
the ones I like best. I am sure we will have 
a good time, are not you? 

RuTtuH E. CromBie (age 13). 


The following names are those of contestants 
whose letters were so excellent as to deserve a 
place on 


THE ROLL OF HONOR. 

(Jn order of excellence, age being considered.) 
Dorothy G. Thayer (8). Grace Reynolds Douglas 
Mary Allerton Kilborne (11). 

(15). Olive R. T. Griffin (11). 
Mary E. Atkinson (14). Arthur Wenzel (9). 
Catharine Lee Carter (14). May Wenzel (8). 

Alan Fairbank (12). Harold R. Norris (9). 
Marion Prince (11). Margaret Douglas Gordon 
Sarah McDavitt (14). (10). 

Louisa F, Williams (14). Anna B. Johns (11). 
Rena Fitzpatrick (14). Margaret Wynn Yancey 
Willia Nelson (15). (13). 

Ruth H. Keigwin (12). Elnora Simpson (15). 


It is impossible in reading this list of names 
to overlook the loneliness of the ¢A#ree boys who 
are named in the roll of honor, and it is only 
fair to say that there were many more girls 
competing than boys. Apparently the boys do 
not care so much about birthday dinners to their 
favorite book-characters. So let us try some- 
thing else—acontest that will be more interesting 
to boys and possibly no less interesting to girls. 

ANOTHER PRIZE Str. NICHOLAS offers 
CONTEST. three yearly subscriptions 
to the three readers less than sixteen years of 
age who shall write the best letters of three 
hundred words or less, giving the names of the 
members of an expedition to rescue “ Robinson 
Crusoe ”’ from his desert island. There may be 
ten in the party, but there must be no real 
persons, no characters from myths or fairy- 
stories ; only book-characters supposed in some 
play, story, or poem to be real. The expe- 
dition is to go in a sailing-vessel, and must be 
ready to explore and to fight savages. The 
reason for giving each name must be told. 

Answers must be original, certified by an 
older person, and must be received by June 
15. Give age. Address “ Books and Reading 
Department,” St. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. 











EDITORIAL. 








Just as this June number of St. NicHOLas is ready for the press comes the sad news of the death 
of Mr. Frank R. Stockton, a man whose name is as popular with the boys and girls of America as with 
their elders, and whose writings for young folk have been especially identified with St. NICHOLAS. Mr. 
Stockton was not only one of the valued contributors to this magazine, but was himself assistant-editor of 
St. NicHoas for several years— beginning with the very first number, in 1873. He retained this 
position until ill health compelled him to relinquish it in 1878. During this period he wrote especially 
for the magazine two long serial stories: “What Might Have Been Expected” and “A Jolly Fellow- 
ship.” And no less popular than these serials were his numerous short stories, in which were combined 
a most ingenious fancy and a delightful humor peculiarly his own. It was while assistant-editor of Sr. 
NICHOLAS, moreover, that he wrote the story “ Rudder Grange,” which won him instant fame with grown-up 
readers. After he resigned his editorial position it was still the good fortune of St. NICHOLAs to receive 
frequent contributions from his pen. Mr. Stockton was affectionately proud of the’ magazine with which 
he had long been associated, and our readers do not need to be reminded of the great debt which they owe 
him for his many fascinating stories and sketches. These include two long series of articles: “ Personally 
Conducted,” an interesting and valuable set of papers descriptive of various countries and cities of Europe; 
and “The Buccaneers and Pirates of Our Coast,’’a stirring account of famous American freebooters, pub- 
lished only a few years ago. But even more popular than these, perhaps, was the long list of short stories 
—too long to be given here in full — which, within the last twenty-five years, were written especially for 
St. NicHotas. The mere mention of those familiar titles “The Floating Prince,” “The Emergency 
Mistress,” “ Sweet Marjoram Day,” “The Reformed Pirate,” “ The Griffin and the Minor Canon,” “ How 
the Aristocrats Sailed Away,” “ Old Pipes and the Dryad,” and “ The Clocks of Rondaine” will bring back 
to our older readers the mémory of the happy hours which they have spent in the enjoyment of Mr. 
Stockton’s rich imagination and whimsical wit. And all these stories are but a few of the many contribu- 
tions which we owe to his genius. 

Personally, Mr. Stockton was one of the most gentle and lovable of men. His kindly spirit, quiet humor, 
and strong but winning personality took deep hold upon the hearts of all his friends, associates, and co- 
workers. With them his death leaves a void which never can be filled, and by all who knew him his presence 
will be sadly missed. His life was useful and inspiring in the highest sense, for by the faithful exercise of 
rare and noble gifts he has immeasurably increased the happiness of thousands of readers, old and young. 
And by none of these will he be held in more loving remembrance than by the young folk who, during the 











most fruitful years of his life, were readers of St. NICHOLAS. 








WE commend to young students of history, and in- 
deed to all our readers, the article printed in this 
number under the title ‘‘ How the Pilgrims Came to 
Plymouth.”” It was written by Dr. Azel Ames, the 
author of ‘‘ The May-Flower and Her Log,” who 
says he may justly claim that it is the only up-to-date, 
accurate, condensed presentation, for young readers, of 
the causes, the purpose, the spirit, and the historical 
facts of the ‘‘ May-Flower’s” voyage. That voyage 
was one of the most momentous events in our country’s 
history, and the facts concerning it, and all that it 
meant — not only to the voyagers themselves but to 
their children’s children — ought to be known by every 
American boy and girl. 

We are the more glad to give our readers this author- 
itative account because St. NICHOLAS some time ago 
printed a little paper that presented a very different 
picture of the Pilgrims. It was entitled ‘‘ Christmas 
on the May-Flower”; and the author stated, in a 


letter accompanying the manuscript, that it was “‘ half 
fact, half fiction,’? and this statement ought to have 
been printed with the article as a head-note— but by 
an unaccountable oversight it was omitted. An edi- 
torial note explaining this error was printed in a sub- 
sequent number. But in order that no reader of St. 
NICHOLAS may retain a misleading impression of the 
voyage of the May-Flower, Dr. Ames has written, at 
our request, the article printed this month. 

St. NICHOLAS is fortunate in being able to supple- 
ment his interesting sketch with the beautiful ballad 
by Miss Ethel Parton immediately following it. 


ALL our readers, we are sure, will be interested in 
the story beginning on page 736 of this number, en- 
titled ‘‘ Hunting the Puma.” The interest of the 
story is enhanced by the fact that it was written and 
illustrated by a boy of seventeen—a grandson of Ed- 
win Booth, America’s great tragedian. 
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Dramonp. 1. R. 2. His. 3. Wades. 4. Handcar. 5. Riddle- 
box. 6. Seceded. 7. Saber. 8. Rod. 9g. X. 

Rippte. Scales. 

Dovste CurTAILinGs. 1. Try-st. 2. Again-st. 3. To-me. 4. 
Win-ce. 5. All-ot. 6. May-be. 7. Win-dy. 8. Who-le. 9. 
Can-oe. 10. Find-er. 11. The-me. 12. Proper-ty. 13. Key-ed. 
14. To-il. 15. My-th. 16. Mystic-al. 17. Plan-et. 

AvToMoBILE Puzz_e. From 2 to 4, tan; 5 to 8, wane; 9 to 13, 
karns; 14 to 22, imstating; 23 to 26, tots; 27, 28, he; 30, 31, pa; 
32 to 35, Sego; 36, 37, Fa; 14, 23, it; g to 27, knob; 5 to 28, 
waste; I to 26, starts; 3 to 18, Anna; 4 to32, nests; 30 to 36, pier; 
29 to 37, Sanga; 22, 35, go. 

IttustRATED Dovste Acrostic. Fourth row, Benvenuto 
Cellini; initials, King Charles Ninth. 1. Knob. 2. Isle. 3. Noun. 
4. Gravy. 5. Cake. 6. Horn. 7. Album. 8. Route. 9. 
Lemon. 10. Epic. 11. Shoe. 12. Nail. 13. Idol. 14. Notice. 
15s. Town. 16. Halibut. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE MAY NUMBER. 





Nove Acrostic. Third row, Mayday; fifth, 
violet. Cross-words: 1. Samovar. 2. Plating. 
3- Raymond. 4. Indulge. 5. Neatest. 6. Glyp- 
tic. 


Tripty BrxHeapep Acrostic. Decoration 

ay. 1. Sun-day. 2. Man-eater. 3. Con-cord. 
4. Car-ouse. 5. Ara-rat. 6. Dis-able. 7. Fig- 
tree. 8. Mis-inform. 9. Dis-order. 10. Cat-mip. 11. Mad-den. 
12. Ide-ally. 13. New-York. 


Prima Acrostic. Lacrosse. 1. Lawn-tennis. 2. Arena. 3. 
Cricket. 4. Racket. 5. Olympics. 6. Skittles. 7. Short-stop. 
8. Euchre. 


Diamonp. 1. D. 2. Beg. 3. Dewey. 4. Get. 5. Y. 
ConceaLep Centrat Acrostic. May Queen. 1. Tamer. 2 


Agate. 3. Mayor. 4. Pique. 5. Truth. 6. Overt. 7. There. 
8. Manor. 


To our Puzziers: Answers, to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the 15th of each month, and 
should be addressed to St. Nicuovas Riddle-box, care of Tue Century Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., New York City. 


ANSWERS TO ALL THE PvzzL_es In THE Marcu NumBer were received, before March 1sth, from Joe Carlada — ‘“‘ M. McG.” —Sara 
Lawrence Kellogg — Gladys Burgess — Augustus Bertram George — Edgar Whitlock — Florence and Edna — Arthur H. Weston — Helen 
Souther — Lilian Sarah Burt — ‘‘ Allil and Adi” — Clare, Ernest, Louise, and Agnes — Hildegarde G. — Agnes Cole — “ All the Erlenkot- 
ters” — Eleanor R. McClees — No name, San Antonio, Texas — Fred C. Kearns. 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLEs IN THE MarcH NumBer were received, before March ugth, from Olive R. T. Griffin, 9— Theodore W. 
“oJ 


Gibson, 4 — M. W. Johnstone, 8 — “‘ Pine Bluff Camp,” 7— Orian 


E. Dyer, 3—G. D. 


r., 9—A. C.and Z.,7— Agnes Ruth Lane, 


5—Charles J. Biddle, 2 — Louise W. Brown, 9 — Ellen I. Ward, 4 — M. Wilkie Gilholm, 9—- Mary S. Pusey, 9— “‘ Johnnie Bear,” 9— 
Florence Hoyte, 5 — Musgrove Hyde, 6— Margaret Henry, 3— Carroll R. Harding, 9 — Deane F. Ruggles, 5— E. L. Kaskel, 1— A. 


W. Brockett, 1 — M. Aldridge, 1— H. L. 


Goodwin, 1—M. Richardson, 1 —- H. Given, 1 — E. Roby, r— L. Durand, 1 — B. C. Nathans, 


1—P. H. Suter, :— H. Summers, 1—E. Schnoor,1— Emilie and Anna, 1 —H. B. Rumsey, 1— J. Reed, 1—J. E. Colley, 1—H. 
Rankin, 1—B. I. Plumb, 1 — E. A. Bowell, 1 —C. O. Pengra, 1 — C. Hukill, :— M. Egbert, 1 —G. Souther, 1r—S. S. Lilienthal, 1— 
W. H. Perkins, 1— J. M. M. Deering, r— 1. Rulison, 1 — E. G. Denham, tr. 


DIAGONAL. 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


WHEN the following words have been rightly guessed 
and written one below another, the diagonal (begin- 
ning at the upper left-hand letter and ending with the 
lower right-hand letter) will spell what every one looks 
forward to. 

CROSS-WORDS: I. Disappeared. 2. A vehicle. 3. An 
unmarried man. 4. Weighs. 5. To adorn. 6. To 
punish. 7. Attrition. 8. A conjurer. 

J. MACK HAYS 


BEHEADINGS AND CURTAILINGS. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


1. BEHEAD and curtail a person given to fantastic 
projects, and leave hurried. 

2. Behead and curtail a Siberian river, and leave a 
consonant. 

3. Behead and curtail a bird, and leave a word mean- 
ing ‘*‘ hail.” 

4. Behead and curtail due, and leave to gain. 

5- Behead and curtail an old form of the word 
*‘ needle,” and leave a snake-like fish. 

6. Behead and curtail to rectify, and leave people. 

7. Behead and curtail to become so warm as to melt 
ice, and leave an exclamation. 


8. Behead and curtail a belief, opinion, or doctrine, 
and leave a little Latin prefix. 

g. Behead and curtail not the same, and leave a very 
common little article. 

10. Behead and curtail to be drowsy, and leave a 
vowel. 

The words described are of unequal length. The 
beheaded letters will spell a spectacular event which will 
take place in June; the curtailed letters will spell the 
central figure in the event. CHARLINE SMITH. 


LOST SYLLABLES, 


1. TAKE the first syllable from territory, and leave 
principal. 2. Take the first syllable from refractory, 
and leave submissive. 3. Take the first syllable from 
to exalt, and leave stately. 4. Take the first syllable 
from tumult, and leave movement. 5. Take the first 
syllable from a mariner, and Jeave a conjunction. 6. 
Take the first syllable from to mistake, and leave to com- 
prehend. 7. Take the first syllable from a reservoir, and 
leave an aquatic bird. 8. Take the first syllable from to 
draw into the lungs, and leave robust. 

When the syllables have been removed, the initials of 
the remaining words will spell the name of a battle of 
the Revolution. 

F. M. WESTON, JR. (League Member). 
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WORD-SQUARE, 


1.Amonth, 2. A range of mountains. 
pin. 4. A feminine name. 
DOROTHY WAGNER (League Member). 


3. An iron 


ILLUSTRATED ACROSTIC. 
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EACH of the eleven little pictures may be described 
by a single word, and the words are all of the same 
length. When these have been rightly guessed and 
written one below another, one of the perpendicular 
rows of letters will spell the name of a famous hero. 
His nationality is indicated in the decorative border. 


INTERLACING ZIGZAG. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


ere 
s 2 8. 
9 3 
ee 
§ . - SS 
- 612 
CROSS-WORDS: I. To dispose of for money. 2. A 
large animal. 3. Distorted. 4. To search for. 5. A 


measure of length. 6. A small island. 
From I to 6, a poem written in June, 1840; from 7 to 
12, the author of the poem. SCOTT STERLING. 


ADDITIONS. 
EXAMPLE: Add one to a shallow dish, and make an 
ache. Answer, pa-i-n. 
1. Add fifty to a combat, and make a hasty departure. 
2. Add fifty to pay, and make torun away. 3. Add one 
hundred to repose, and make the summit. 4. Add five 






THE RIDDLE-BOX. 





to recline, and make wide awake. §. Add one hundred 
to a little wave, and make to lame. 6. Add fifty to 
good will, and make taste. 7. Add five hundred to a 
pronoun, and make a number of beasts assembled toge. 
ther. 8. Add one thousand to a lyric poem, and make 
manner. 9g. Add five hundred to a farming implement, 
and make the male of the duck kind. 10. Add one to 
attitude, and make to balance. 

CLARENCE T. PURDY (League Member). 


EASY ZIGZAG. 

ALL of the following words contain the same number 
of letters, When rightly guessed and written one below 
another, the zigzag (beginning with the upper right- 
hand letter and ending with the lower right-hand letter) 
will spell three words often heard in the early summer. 

CROSS-WORDS: I. An exclamation of horror. 2. A 

4- Part of a curved line. 5. A 


color. 3. A deer. 
meadow. 6. A pronoun, 7. A fairy. 8. Shy. 
9. Hostility. 10. The beginning of night. 11. Help. 


12. A cold substance. 13. A large body of water. 
14. A place for pigs. 15. A useful fluid. 16. An 
enemy. 17. An article useful to writers. 

HELEN M. GASTON (League Member). 


A JUNE ACROSTIC. 

ms (Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 

1. Behead and curtail a number, and leave the period 
preceding some event. 

2. Behead and curtail to begin, and leave a sailor. 

3- Behead and curtail a fast, easy-riding horse, and 
leave a unit. 

4- Behead and curtail external coverings, and leave a 
cereal plant. 

5. Behead and curtail a shallow dish, and leave the 
goddess of revenge. 

6. Behead and curtail an imaginary being, and leave a 
melody. 

7. Behead and curtail a slow-moving animal, and 
leave a Biblical character. 

8. Behead and curtail a fop, and leave a conjunction. 

All the foregoing words contain the same number of 
letters. When rightly beheaded and curtailed, the re- 
maining little words should be written 6ne below the 
other, when the central letters will spell a welcome 
season. GEORGE FISH PARSONS, JR. 


CONCEALED CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 
THE particular point of this nonsense rhyme 
Is the perfect gift of a perfect time. 

CROSS-WORDS: 

. When birds announce that the day ’s begun, 

When joyful carols salute the sun, 
. I turn my pillow as oft as I choose, 
For I am used to a morning snooze. 
Though the maid Mary Ann expects that all 
Will answer at once to her warning call, 
I think she ’ll discover her three times three 
Will not result in arousing me. 
I do not care for the tints of dawn, 
Nor to hear the birds on the dewy lawn. 
. For the moral of this old proverb trite, 
That an early worm makes a hopeless fight, 
Is one that the past endued with powers 
To prove that bed, in the morning hours, 
Is the only place where ’t is safe to lie 
When dodging the microbe’s eagle eye. 
And so I write, and you ’Il read, perhaps, 


A popular sonnet on morning naps. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 
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THE RHYME OF MEHITABEL’S GOWN. 


“AND WHEN THEY REACHED THE FERRY-BOAT, THE SOLDIERS ON THE BANKS 
THEY RACED TO HELP THOSE MAIDS ABOARD AND WIN THEIR MODEST THANKS!” 
(SEE PAGE 775.) 





